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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 


ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover photograph: “Freedom”; Adolph Block, sculptor. 
Photo from National Sculpture Society) 
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Jerome Drown 


This is a supplementary article for use with the 
course, “Foundations of Freedom,” beginning on 
page 35. 


FREEDOM, like science, or education, or democ- 
racy, may not always be an unadulterated bless- 
ing. If freedom means “the quality of full par- 
ticipation by choice in life,” it may turn to the 
good or to the bad. What it does for man and 
society depends on how man uses the freedom he 
possesses. If freedom is to be a blessing, man must 
be as concerned with its proper uses as he is with 
its survival. Today we battle forces openly com- 
mitted both to destroying freedom and to degrad- 
ing its use. 

Freedom gives man a chance to move up toward 
God or down to the level of the brute. It is, there- 
fore, a very powerful and dangerous possession. 
Men have used it to destroy as well as to give life. 
Some have wondered why God has endowed man- 
kind with this attribute. The answer is that giv- 
ing man the right to express himself, the right to 
determine his own life, was the chance God took 
when he made man in his own image. 

Freedom is man’s one hope of something better, 
Frep P. Corson is bishop of the Philadelphia Area of The 
Methodist Church. 





FREEDOM'S 
DEPENDENCE 
ON 
CHRISTIANITY 


By FRED PIERCE CORSON 


provided it is properly motivated, fully devoted 
to life-giving activities, and controlled by a self- 
discipline that prevents its self-destroying uses. 

If freedom is to survive and is to serve man- 
kind’s highest good, it must find its source of 
strength and guidance in Christianity. It is the 
freedom that is found in Christ which gives us 
life abundant. 

There are at least eight sources of strength for 
which freedom at its best must turn to Christian- 
ity. The first of these is Christianity’s conception 
of man’s origin. Jesus, the Scriptures say, because 
he knew that “he had come from God and was 
going to God,” was able to meet the severest tests 
for fulfilling the highest demands of his person- 
ality. Nothing less than kinship with God gives us 
strength to use our freedom for the best and to 
preserve it in spite of forces that would take it 
from us. 

Freedom used to lift us to a higher level of 
life requires a Christian conception of man’s . 
nature. If man is like the animals, except for his 
acquired characteristics of training and cunning, 
freedom will find its expression in getting for 
him the animal comforts. He will have the right 
to exchange his finest possibilities for a few im- 
mediate sensual satisfactions, and he will do just 
that. To convince man that he is only a little 
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higher than the animals is an old strategy of the 
freedom debauchers. 

A sense of human dignity and human worth is 
essential for the finest fruitage of freedom, and 
these live in us only as we realize that we are 
partakers of the divine nature and live in Christ. 

Freedom at its best is the servant of a Christian 
conception of the universe. Only a belief in a 
world created, preserved, and sustained by the 
God who is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is capable of saving freedom from the disasters of 
expediency and utility. If there are not two 
worlds, if there are no transcendent values be- 
yond our immediate desires, if materialism and 
utheism are the keys to life, then freedom is 
simply the exercise of raw power as Hitler’s fas- 
tism and Stalin’s communism have sought to use 
tt. 

Freedom to achieve our highest possibilities 
requires a Christian conception of human abilities. 
It has power to lift man and his society only when 
he believes that the God who created him has 
also provided him with the power necessary to 
fulfill his Christian destiny. Make a man believe 
that he does not count and that in himself he is 
“as a grain of sand on the shores of time,” and 
freedom to him becomes meaningless. He com- 
mits himself to the “give-up” philosophy that has 
blighted man’s finest development in this century. 
He becomes a serf rather than a free man. 

Freedom that is safe is controlled by the Chris- 
tian sense of responsibility. This is a responsibility 
to one’s best self, to one’s God, and to one’s fellow 
man. Freedom is dangerous in the hands of a 





O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand* 


O God, beneath Thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 
And when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshiped 
Thee. 


Thou heard’st, well pleased, the song, the 
prayer: 
Thy blessing came; and still its power 
Shall onward, thro’ all ages, bear 
The memory of that holy hour. 


Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves; 
And where their pilgrim feet have trod, 
The God they trusted guards their graves. 


And here Thy Name, O God of love, 
Their children’s children shall adore, 
Till these eternal hills remove, 
And spring adorns the earth no more. 


* Leonard Bacon; The Methodist Hymnal, 498. 











completely selfish person. It is useless in the hands 
of a person with no sense of obligation to others. 
And it is untrustworthy in the hands of a person 
who feels no sense of obligation to God. 

Incentive to exercise freedom requires a Chris- 
tian conception of faith in our fellow man. The 
highest expression of freedom is to be found in 
Christ hanging on the cross. He went to the cross 
of his own accord. He chose to stake his life on 
his faith in man’s response to the highest. No man 
took Christ’s life from him. He laid it down him- 
self. Such exercise of freedom for principle re- 
quired a strong faith in those who themselves 
would choose either to accept or to reject. A 
cynic, discounting others and trusting nobody, 
would never choose this extreme expression of 
freedom in the cause of a principle. 

The prospect of a wider exercise of human free- 
dom, in a world where so many are in chains, lies 
in the belief that when one leads the way, as did 
Christ, others will follow. 

Freedom, if it survives its enemies in the mod- 
ern world, must seek the direction of Christian 
social and personal ethics. Its power to survive 
is its power to do good. Only when it gives men 
their finest hours and lifts the level of all life does 
it become invincible and indestructible. It is the 
Christ-centered life in a Christ-directed society 
which gives us the assurance that freedom can 
be fully trusted and completely exercised. 

The freedom we take for granted, and which 
we mean when we endorse its values, assumes 
in its exercise a Christian self-discipline. Freedom 
can neither be destroyed nor controlled by forces 
outside ourselves. When freedom goes, man him- 
self surrenders it. When freedom is used for the 
best, man from within must control it. 

There is in fact no law of freedom except the 
law within the person himself. Conditions may 
curtail the opportunities for the expression of 
freedom, and the enforcement of laws may keep 
the exercise of freedom from becoming a social 
menace, but freedom for good or for ill depends 
upon the discipline with which man uses it. 

Christian discipline is itself an exercise of free- 
dom. It is self-imposed and self-maintained. It 
reflects man’s thought of himself. It reveals his 
true relationship to God. It gives us an insight to 
his concern for others. 

By it we come to the highest exercise of free- 
dom, the freedom that denies ourselves in loyalty 
to our God and for the good of others. Paul was 
never more free than when he decided that “if 
food is a cause of my brother’s failing, I will never 
eat meat.” 

Freedom is humanity’s great concern. How 
tragic it would be if, in seeking to preserve and 
maintain it, we cut off its real source of strength 
and survival. The word our age needs concerning 
freedom is the reminder and reassurance that the 
freedom we seek is the “freedom which we have 
in Christ Jesus.” 
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Jacob’s Well: Ancient Source 


J ACOB’S WELL, below the village of Sychar 
in the vale of Makhna, at the foot of Mounts 
Gerizim and Ebal and near Shechem of Samaria, 
is said to be one of the few bona fide antiquities 
to be found in the Holy Land today. 

According to John’s Gospel (4:3-7), Jesus was 
resting at the well when there came a woman of 
Samaria (Sychar) to draw water. Whereupon he 
expounded to her a sermon that is one of the 
classics of the New Testament. 

Today a grotto in a Greek Orthodox Church 
at that place houses the well, which is about 
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seventy-five feet in depth and perhaps seven feet 
in diameter. The bucket, windlass, and other 
equipment are modern. A tray containing candles 
is shown in the center of the picture. The at- 
tendant lowers this tray by cable into the depths 
of the well so that pilgrims may view the spar- 
kling water. The visitor is then proffered water 
from the well. 

This photograph was made at high noon on a 
June day when the sun shone down through an 
opening in the roof, glorifying wellhead and tiled 
floor. 


Aldebert Bartlett 











THE SOCIAL WORKER 
LOOKS AT JUSTICE 


Teachers of the July 13 lesson, “Social Justice 
and the Gospel” (International Lesson Series), 
will find this article to be a valuable resource. 


W HEN we think of the term “justice,” it is 
usually in the legal sense, which refers to con- 
formity in conduct or practice to the principles of 
law. 

We may think of justice in a moral sense, in 
which actions are determined as right or wrong 
from an ethical and religious point of view. This 
aspect of justice is closely related to a third phase 
of justice—the social side. These are three signifi- 
cant facets of justice summarized by Micah in his 
words: 


What does the Lorp require of you, 
but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? 


We wish to highlight the social aspect of justice. 
Social justice refers to impartiality, justice in 
consideration, or fair play. Many communities 
attempt to provide for social justice by establish- 
ing social agencies, staffed by trained case work- 
ers, to meet basic needs. 

Social work may be said to have two main 
objectives: (1) defining needed social changes 
and working to effect them and (2) helping to 


strengthen the troubled family or individual to. 


meet everyday life. Historically, social work and 
charity were synonymous. Fortunately, today 
social work has a much broader meaning. It may 
include the giving of financial aid, but its purpose 
is to help the individual (or family) make the 
best adjustment he can with his abilities and with 
available community resources. 

Social work is usually practiced in an agency, 
which may be privately or publicly sponsored. 
Public agencies are tax supported. When a per- 
son needs help, he may seek it from one or more 
of a number of different types of agencies. He will 
receive assistance if his problem falls within the 
function of the agency to which he applies. There 





Miss FarRWELL is a case worker in the Social Service De- 
partment of Evanston Hospital, Evanston, Illinois. 


Miss MaLoney is a supervisor at the Salvation Army 
Family Service Division, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By ROSALIE FARWELL 
And DOROTHY G. MALONEY 


are family, children’s, psychiatric, health, rehabil- 
itation, and relief agencies. There are also depart- 
ments of social work within other agencies or in- 
stitutions such as hospitals, schools, courts, and 
churches. 

Social agencies foster social justice by offering 
service to people on the basis of impartiality. 
When a person goes to a social agency, he is seen 
by a case worker who is trained to understand 
how people think, feel, and react in various life 
situations and to know what community resources 
may be used to help them. The case worker recog- 
nizes the person’s need for help, his right to re- 
ceive help, and his privilege of accepting or re- 
jecting the help offered. 


Tue following stories show how social agencies 
can help prevent deprivation in a community: 

e Mr. Brown’s wife was quite ill. They had four 
children, and eleven-year-old Jane tried to care 
for mother and the youngsters. Mr. Brown was 
proud of her efforts, but he knew he was expect- 
ing too much of her. Hadn’t her teacher said she 
was missing too much school and going to sleep 
when she did attend? He would just have to miss 
more work even though he might lose his job. 


The counselor is often able 

















At this point a friend suggested he call the 
family agency. He did. A case worker listened 
sympathetically, pointed out he certainly was 
placing too much responsibility on Jane, and 
offered homemaker service. Mr. Brown could now 
concentrate on his job with the knowledge that 
his family was getting good care and that Jane 
was not being overburdened. 

e Mary, aged nine, had a high I.Q. but was re- 
ceiving failing grades. Also, she bit her nails, day- 
dreamed, and was truant from school. The school 
counselor learned that Mary’s brother, aged four- 
teen, who also had a high I.Q., was failing in his 
studies. In addition, he was in trouble with the 
court for stealing an automobile. The father was 
an alcoholic. The parents were on the verge of 
separation. 

The school counselor referred the parents to 
a psychiatric clinic where the father was given 
treatment and where both parents received mari- 
tal counseling. With the pressures relieved at 
home and with some help from the school coun- 
selor, the children improved. 

Such kinds of help are available in large com- 
munities but not always in small ones. In a few 
states there are teams of psychiatrists who spend 
some time traveling around the state conducting 
clinics. More such services are needed. 

Certainly it is not just for a child to be sent 
to a penal institution merely because there are 
no resources available to help him with the prob- 
lem that brought him into conflict with the law. 

Nor is it just to condemn an alcoholic as a bum 
or a sinner when he is really mentally ill and in 
need of treatment, or to let a family be broken 
up when it could be a valuable unit in society if 
some aid were available to it. ' 

There is no justice in permitting “the iniquity 
of the fathers to be visited upon the children” 
by letting disturbed parents go untreated and by 


to help troubled persons. 





From the filmstrip, ‘‘Our Moral Challenge’’ 





letting the pattern of emotional illness continue 
from one generation to another. 

e Jim, aged thirty, father of three small ‘chil- 
dren was employed as a garage mechanic. One 
day a jack gave way and a car fell on him, injur- 
ing his spinal cord and leaving him paralyzed 
from the waist down. 

The medical social worker in the hospital re- 
ferred him to a vocational rehabilitation agency. 
This agency paid for his training for work he 
could handle and maintained his family while he 
was going to school. He was able to replace his 
feelings of bitterness with feelings of hope, for 
with this assistance he would be able to support 
his family again. Most states have programs of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

e Mr. Jones always said he would never live on 
a pension. At the age of sixty-six he was asked to 
retire. His employer suggested that he apply for 
his Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance benefits, 
but Mr. Jones refused and went to his minister 
for support in the matter of continuing to work 
and of finding a new job. The minister felt that 
this was an unwise plan, but he could not per- 
suade Mr. Jones even to talk with a doctor about 
whether he should keep on working. 

The minister finally persuaded Mr. Jones to 
talk to a case worker at the family agency. 
After several interviews, Mr. Jones saw social 
security as something he had earned. He came to 
feel that society was not as unjust to old people 
as he had thought: He could continue to work 
part time, draw his social security, and enjoy 
some leisure-time activities. 


WE have taken a glimpse at some ways in which 
social work can help make justice felt in a com- 
munity. Unfortunately, even large communities 
do not always have adequate services. Sometimes 
politics, inadequate laws, rigid policies, untrained 
or unfit personnel, or insufficient funds militate 
against citizens receiving the aid they need and 
to which they are entitled. 

The smaller community has few resources, but 
there is more help available through state and 
federal programs than one might think. Com- 
munity leaders need to have imagination, courage, 
and a concern for others so that they will inform 
themselves of what is available and will secure it 
for the needy in their midst. 

A little girl wrote: “We are here to do good to 
others, but what the others are here for, I don’t 
know.” 

On the contrary, we do know that the others 
are here to take their rightful place in society. 
For some, this will be joining in the fight to help 
the less fortunate. For these less fortunate, it will 
be to struggle toward whatever degree of inde- 
pendence they can attain. Only when there are 
facilities available to help every person achieve 
his maximum adjustment can there be real justice 
in a community. 











The Layman Calls 


By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


As the work of the modern church becomes 
more complicated, and as local churches become 
larger with more and more people looking to the 
church for guidance, the pastor must have help 
with pastoral responsibilities. There is but one 
place that this can be found: selected laymen 
who have an interest in and concern for people. 

Questions that arise when such a proposal is 
made are: (1) Who can laymen call upon? 
(2) How can laymen be selected for calling? 
(3) How can they be instructed? (4) How can 
a plan of calling by laymen be kept going? 

Let us discuss these points in their turn. At 
the end of this article a list of proposed reading is 
given. 

1. Who shall the layman call upon? I shall 
merely list the types of calls without a detailed 
discussion of the special problems involved in 
each given area. 

e The chronically ill. The illness may be physi- 
cal, such as tuberculosis, with the patient facing 
six months’ to two years’ confinement to his room. 
Or it may be convalescence from heart disease, 
with the patient facing adjustment to limited ac- 
tivity. In either case, the morale and outlook of 
the patient will play an important role. Or the 
illness may be of an emotional nature, such as 
that of the person who has been a patient in a 
mental hospital and has returned home but must 
still fight his way back to health. Or the illness 
may be alcoholism which is both physical and 
emotional. In all these cases, the layman may play 
a key role in helping a person recover. This can 
be accomplished through a giving of concern, 
affection, and understanding. 

e The layman may call upon those persons 
suffering from what we call “terminal illness”; 
that is, the illness will end in death, such as per- 
sons suffering from cancer. Naturally, such cases 
are handled with caution and delicacy, but lone- 
liness and a sense of isolation is often a serious 
problem with such people. 

The tactful and discriminating friend can be a 
great help to the family and physician who must 
carry the weight of the suffering person’s anxiety 
and discouragement. Here the spiritual poise and 
the depth of the caller’s own hope is tested as at 
few other times, and the task is not to be trusted 
to the lightminded or flighty. 





Russet L. Dicks is professor of pastoral care Duke Uni- 
versity. 
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e The grief-suffering person needs from six to 
ten hours, and sometimes more, of sympathetic 
and disciplined “conversation” time of someone. 
This person should be able to listen and avoid 
being overly reassuring, sit and not chatter, give 
concern and not be overly sentimental. This min- 
istry can be carried on by laymen. 

e The ministry of evangelism, which is best 
done in our day by quiet invitation and interest 
in people in behalf of Christ and the church, can 
be carried on by laymen. The full program of the 
church and the full battery of Christian beliefs 
need not be presented to new neighbors or pros- 
pective members. 

Merely a statement such as the following is 
sufficient, “I am a member of Methodist 
Church, and I dropped by to get acquainted and 
to invite you to attend our church. Where have 
you lived? etc.” The expression of interest— 
warm, human, friendly interest—generated by 
Christian fellowship is the key to evangelism. 
People are not argued into the Kingdom; they 
are loved in. 
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e What we call “the routine call,” when each 
member of the fellowship is called upon in the 
name of the church, can be done by laymen. The 
first thought may be that this is the least inter- 
esting of the list. It is not. In one fourth to one 
third of such calls we find that something of 
an emotional-spiritual nature comes out in the 
conversation; oftentimes it is something that needs 
specialized follow-up. The routine call is the 
foundation upon which all other calling rests. 

2. How shall laymen be elected for calling? 
Many who read this article will be stimulated by 
the obvious challenge of the need for such a pro- 
gram if the church is to be a redemptive fellow- 
ship. 

on yourself these questions: (a) Will I give 
time to calling? Busy people usually will. (b) Do 
I try to dominate every conversation and talk 
about what I want to talk about? If so, you will 
make a poor caller. (c) Do I enjoy small talk, and 
can I pick up conversations that run flat? Many 
of the people you call upon will be leading neither 
exciting nor stimulating lives. (d) Can I listen 
to opinions with which I disagree and not be 
greatly disturbed? (e) Do discouragement and 
low moods get me down? (f) Am I basically fond 
of people? If this is true, and if the answer to 
most of the other questions is positive, then you 
will make a good caller; and the lives of those you 
call upon, as well as your own, will be richly 
blessed. 

3. How shall lay callers be instructed? The 
pastor or someone he selects who is familiar with 
some introductory literature upon the subject 
of pastoral care should instruct the callers. This 
need not involve a thorough study of the more 
advanced material. A series of sessions—not more 
than four or five—in which some actual conversa- 
tions are presented and assignments made, should 
be held. The point is to get the calling started 
as rapidly as possible before the group decides 
it cannot do this kind of work. 

The little book, You Came Unto Me, contains 
several pastoral conversations and has been 
found to be quite helpful by way of instruction. 
New Christian Advocate, familiar to all Methodist 
pastors, often contains pastoral conversations that 
can be adapted to the instruction of lay callers. 

For the past three years I have directed a 
workshop in pastoral calling and counseling for 
pastors and laymen at Christ Hospital in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This will be held again for three 
days in early November, 1958. The cost is ten dol- 
lars for registration. If you are interested, write to 
Chaplain L. H. Mayfield, Christ Hospital, Mount 
Auburn, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. A similar workshop 
has been offered in previous years at the Meth- 
odist Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. 

4. How can a program of calling by laymen 
be kept going? Close follow-up is needed. This 
may come from the elected chairman of the 
group, from the pastor, or from both. The group 


should get together regularly, once a month at 
least, and the calling experiences shared. It should 
be emphasized and clearly understood by all par- 
ticipating that these discussions are confidential 
and that information that is shared is not for 
general distribution outside the group. 

The callers should be backed up with a consul- 
tation group who may be called upon for special 
help and for special information, such as the mak- 
ing of wills, the admission of chronically ill per- 
sons to nursing homes, consultation concerning 
pensions and retirement plans. Social workers, 
physicians, attorneys, and guidance experts will 
be members of this consultation group or available 
for calls. Such persons are in the community, 
even if not in the church membership. 

These books would be helpful as general prep- 
aration for the callers: 


You Came Unto Me, by Russell L. Dicks, Religion 
and Health Press, Box 4802, Duke Station, 
Durham, North Carolina, $1.00. (40 per cent 
discount for 10 or more.) 

The Christian Pastor, by Wayne Oates, West- 
minster Press, $3.00. 

Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, by 
Russell L. Dicks, Macmillan Company, $2.75. 
Where to Go for Help, by Wayne Oates, West- 

minster Press, $2.00. 

Meet Joe Ross, by Russell L. Dicks, Abingdon 
Press, $2.50. 


The following “Pastoral Aid Books” should be 
available for loan by the callers: 


The Best Is Yet to Be, by Paul B. Maves (for 
older people); Westminster Press, $1.50. 

Ye Shall Be Comforted, by William F. Rogers 
(for grief sufferers); Westminster Press, $1.50. 

Springs of Living Waters, by Carl J. Scherzer 
(for the sick); Westminster Press, $1.50. 

My Faith Looks Up, by Russell L. Dicks (for the 
chronically ill); Westminster Press, $1.50. 

Strengthened With Might, by Harold Wilke (for 
the handicapped) ; Westminster Press, $1.50. 

And Peace at the Last, by Dicks and Kepler (for 
the dying); Westminster Press, $1.50. 

Whom God Hath Joined, by David R. Mace 
(marriage problems); Westminster Press, 
$1.50. 

The Family and Mental Illness, by Samuel 
Southard (mental illness); Westminster Press, 
$1.50. 

From Isolation to Acceptance, by William R. 
Boothe (for the alcoholic) ; Religion and Health 
Press, $1.00. 


Also helpful would be “The Dynamic Faith 
Booklets,” by W. Russell Shull, Religion and 
Health Press; 50 cents each or $3.00 for the set, 
boxed: This Is God, These Laymen Found God, 
I Marvel at His Greatness, Prayers That Build 
Our Faith, Why Must We Suffer? The Universe 
Still Sings. 








He Cheeks 


Douglas Grundy from Three Lions 
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Actual size card compared with the size of the card when in the Constellation 
compass demonstrates the magnifying effect of the spherical compass. 


Haro.pD F. AMSTER of City Island, New 
York, New York, has one of the globe’s most 
responsible jobs. He checks the North Pole. 
Amster is one of the few compass adjusters in 
the nation. On this delicate job depends the sail- 
ing fate of vessels far out on the high seas. With 
no other land ties than a compass, the mariner 
confidently sails toward indifferent waters be- 
cause he knows that his checked compass will 
guide him where he wants to go. 

Compass needles do not respond to true north 
merely by being mounted on a card. There are 
all sorts of disturbances and factors to be com- 
pensated for. For one thing, there are two kinds 
of north: the true geographical north (or the 
North Pole) and the magnetic north (the north 
toward which magnetic needles of compasses 
hopefully turn when all is doing well). 
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This latter phenomenon is caused by the fact 
that the earth’s greatest magnetic attraction does 
not coincide with geographical north. Add to this 
eccentricity the disturbing influences of ships’ 
motors, ships’ electrical equipment, steel deck 
plates, steel rigging, and other iron devices. The 
number of things that can make a compass shy 
away from its true destination is enough to shake 
one’s faith in that symbol of truth—the compass. 

Amster, who works with magnetic compasses, 
knows all the tricks of this needle trade. He has 
corrected and adjusted the compasses of vessels 
ranging from small sailing boats for two to large 
yachts over one hundred feet long. 

By means of the magnetic compass the effect 
of the directive force of that great magnet, the 
Earth, upon a freely suspended needle is utilized 
for a purpose essential to navigation. 








we take 


our bed along 


By GLENN S. GOTHARD 


Brinc your family! We will find a way to put 
you up!”—so ended a friendly letter in which I 
was invited to render service in a local church 
several hundred miles away. The invitation was 
accepted. But the host had no trouble finding a 
way to put us up! 

We take our bed along, in the form of a tiny 
fourteen-foot travel house trailer. On the way 
we stopped almost every day for work in local 
churches and in leadership training schools. Each 
night our beds were ready. Many mornings saw 
us up and on the road at early dawn, while the 
host and his family were fast asleep in bed! The 
warm early morning sun would find us enjoying 
an outdoor breakfast within easy eye-reach of 
rolling prairies or mountain majesties. 

Our travel trailer, which we originally had 
expected to use for vacation travel only, unex- 
pectedly brought convenience and joy in work 
that entails a great deal of travel. Lonely winter 
days on train, plane, and bus are brightened by 
the anticipation of summer days when the family 
will go along! 

From the beginning our trailer was a family 
project. Our family has always been interested 
in the outdoors, and it was an exciting day when 
we chose to purchase a travel-trailer kit. We 
had it shipped to the factory of a nearby trailer 
manufacturer, a friendly man who had suggested 
the project. Using his tools and benefiting from 
his interest and know-how, we “put our trailer 
together ourselves”! Friends became interested 
and volunteered to help. Work began in February 
and was finished July 4. 

We made the beds, laid in a supply of food, 
hung our things in the clothes closet, and ar- 
ranged to meet friends at a state park along the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan. Ludington State 
Park proved to be an ideal camping spot. 

Those three days in July of 1954 were the gate- 
way to endless adventure for the Gothard family. 
We did not know how to answer the many ques- 
tions put to us by our tenting friends: 

1. Do you cook inside or outside? 





Mr. Gornarp is a staff member in the Department of Gen- 
eral Church School Work, Division of the Local Church, 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 


Can you all sleep inside? 

Does the trailer pull hard? 

Does it present difficulties in traffic? 

Can you pull the thing after dark? 

Does it wear out your car? 

. Does it cut down your travel time? How 
many miles can you make in one day? 

8. Is it difficult to find places to stay? 

9. How will it pull in mountains? 

10. Do you really like your trailer? 

We did know the answer to number 10: We 
liked our trailer. We liked it partly because it 
was a family project, a do-it-yourself project—but 
also because it was really attractive, inside and 
out. 

Since July, 1954, our appreciation of our trailer 
has grown. We find it fun to turn our house over 
to guests while we sleep in our trailer parked 
close by. Last summer we turned our home over 
to a family needing a place to live during summer 
school. For two months we had the experience 
of awakening in familiar surroundings each day 
because we could “take our beds along.” 

Some mornings during our travels we found 
ice in the drinking water bucket. The Colorado 
mountains can be cold in late June. At other times 
our little electric fan buzzed away all night, 
and only at dawn did the air begin to cool. The 
prairies of Iowa and Illinois can be hot in July 
and August. But we found the answers to our 
friends’ questions. 

The cooking was done outside, almost entirely. 
We did have exceptions. We remember the trailer 
park at Sioux City, Iowa, where our “board was 
spread” inside the trailer. Table conversation 
was drowned out by howling winds and by rain 
pounding on our aluminum roof. We remember 
also a hasty retreat to a meal indoors in the 
Smokies when a mother bear and cub came to 
share our mealtime. Once it was flies, by the 
thousands. Another time it was mosquitoes. But 
day after day it was fun eating out-of-doors. 

Our trailer has good beds. Its windows open 
wide, or, if the weather is cool, close to a crack. 
We sleep warm and dry. In a space no larger 
than seventy-four inches in width and eleven 
feet in length, we have a double bed and two 
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Hot soup for breakfast in the Rockies 


bunk beds. The bunk beds are at the front of 
the trailer, to your right as you enter the door. 
Under the bottom bed we keep our cooking equip- 
ment. The double bed is at the back of the trailer 
and can tip on hinges to reveal ample storage 
space for boxes of heavy clothing, boots and over- 
shoes, and our supply of staple food in cans and 
boxes. 

Between the beds, on the same side as the 
door, is a clothes closet and cabinets with drawers 
and doors where we store shoes, clothing, cam- 
eras, razor, and many other traveling necessities. 
We “travel light.” My Sunday suit hangs ready 
for use at arrival at each church engagement. 

Pulling the trailer does require extra gasoline, 
but it is not, otherwise, much of a burden. It is 
sturdy and lightweight. We can drive with the 
traffic. Our daily mileage is not reduced, since 
we can drive as long as we wish each day. Good 
lights take the danger out of night driving. We 
have often ended the day’s driving as late as 9 
p.m. On more than one occasion we were invited, 
late at night, to park beside an all-night service 
station when the operator had to give a negative 
answer to our inquiry regarding trailer parks. 

Mountain driving was not difficult. Today’s 
automobiles have tremendous reserves of power. 
Our small trailer only seemed to challenge our 
1955 Ford. 

We have never regretted the time and money 
invested in securing our travel trailer. Its value 
has been realized over and over, not only as we 
found answers to questions our friends asked, but 
as we found answers to questions we had never 
thought to ask. 

“Travel is broadening.” This we had heard and 
had, to a certain extent, learned by experience. 
But our trailer seemed to bring confirmation for 
so much that we have read about and long felt 
to be true. 

We see now that broadening comes not so much 
through new experiences as in the confirmation 
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of previous conviction and certainty. We read in 
the Bible that God is Creator. We know, through 
the Bible, that God was in existence at the very 
beginning of all things: “Before the mountains 
were brought forth!” The Scriptures are com- 
pelling and convincing. But travel broadens the 
base of belief and adds clarity to the reality of 
God’s presence, his work, and his nature. 

Meals were never so exciting as when eaten 
out-of-doors along a mountain highway when 
banks of snow could be seen among the trees and 
spring had only just begun! 

The heavens do declare the glory of God! We 
have watched the stars come out as we talked 
in low voices at our state park table—the corners 
of our eyes catching quiet movements at nearby 
campfires. 

The firmament does show forth His handiwork! 
We have watched the morning sun change the 
colors on vast bare expanses of rock thrust up by 
some ancient and indescribable force. 

We cannot go beyond His love and care! We 
found God as real by the seaside as by the high 
mountain stream. Mealtime is an age-old time to 
remember God. We felt a kinship with early 
peoples who “went out ... not knowing” and 
found that God was everywhere! 

Everywhere in the United States, in small and 
large groups of people joined together in Meth- 
odist societies called churches, God has made 
himself real. In each of them Jesus is acknowl- 
edged to be Savior and Lord. In them in time of 
joy and sorrow people stand together. At each 
place the gospel is communicated through preach- 
ing and teaching. Travel has shown us again that 
these roots of a universal faith reach deep into 
local soil. 

Where does religion reach deeper than in the 
family? What does travel do to family religion? 
Some of the answers are bigger than words will 
hold. But the big answers take away fear and 
make traveling a truly enriching experience. 


Mealtime for the Gothards 
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An Editorial by Charles M. Laymon 


RESOURCES 
FOR ADULT GROUPS 


The word “adult” can sound rather fixed and stodgy. It may seem to suggest 
that all the exciting expectations associated with youth and growth are in 
the past. Life has reached its mature plateau, and here we are left to live out 
our days with things as they are. 

This need not be so, and for Christians it must not be so. There are constant 
calls to face new situations, and to become new persons in Christ. The changes 
in our experiences that occur in our homes, at our places of employment, and 
in our communities make new demands upon us. And this means growth— 
growth—growth. 

That is, it means growth if we meet these new situations creatively and as 
Christians. It is just here that the church school can help us by bringing us 
face to face with ourselves and our situations in the light of the gospel. It 
assists us through both the fellowship it offers and the study opportunities it 
presents. 

Resources for Adult Groups (formerly called Brace Up Your Minds) is 
intended to help adults select their materials of study in the light of their actual 
needs. For this reason a wide range of choice is offered so that each group’s 
particular concerns can be met. 

The adult curriculum of The Methodist Church is elective. Approved oppor- 
tunities for study are indicated, but you must make the choice. This is the 
important thing. If each individual class will decide what it will study, quarter 
by quarter, in the light of the needs of the group and the offerings that are 
available, new life will come into its fellowship. It never occurs to some classes 
that they may change their course from time to time. 

This year can be an exciting adventure in study for your group, but you must 
make it happen. Determine your real interests. Then examine Resources for 
Adult Groups. Select your study materials from those that have been approved 
by the Curriculum Committee of The Methodist Church. 

Resources for Adult Groups for 1958-59 lists all of the approved study 
material. It includes the International Lesson Series, the Adult Fellowship 
Series, the Adult Bible Course, Basic Christian Books, Study Material for 
Parents, and more than sixty-five undated units in the areas of the Bible, 
Christian faith and experience, Christian family life, the Church, Christian 
action in society, and world order. 

Resources for Adult Groups is free from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory or from the Editorial Division, Board of Education, 201 
Eighth Avenue, South, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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HOW TO STAY ALIVE ALL SUMMER 








Gaidance forthe 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 


Pornertter Council Agenda 





(To be adapted according to local needs) 
Adult-division superintendent presiding 
Devotional 
Reports of progress 

Class attendance and membership reports 
Participation of adults in Sunday Evening Fel- 
lowship 
Home members being reached weekly 
Recreational activities under way: in the adult 
division, church-wide, community 
Brief reports from workers who attended training 
conferences in June 
Completed account of services being rendered by 
adults in community programs this summer 
(as planned in May and June meetings) 
Announcements 
World Service Sunday—July 27 (Hospitals and 
homes; television, radio, and films) 
Youth Activities Week dates and plans 
Preparation for evaluation of the year’s work of 
the division at next month’s council retreat 
(Include council’s make-up and function, re- 
lationship to other church agencies) 
Problems and concerns coming from the classes 
Items for referral to commission on education 
Closing prayer—adjournment at hour agreed 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 














By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


Wuat activities can adult groups do best in the 
summer? Which are the best for the remainder 
of the year? The answers to these questions can 
give new life to your group. 

During the summer we can engage in those 
study, worship, service, and recreational experi- 
ences that can be done best outdoors. 

Some adults enjoy camping. With their families 
they like to go to refreshing parks, seashores, 
or mountain trails. These experiences can be 
opportunities for learning about God’s created 
world. Children can learn much about the stew- 
ardship of natural resources by the way we care 
for the fire and keep the camp clean. 

Less venturesome persons will be satisfied with 
picnics, cook-outs, or campfires with a good sing 
afterwards. Study up on the folk tales of your 
region. There is some real fun in them. 

Have you ever visited the hospitals, children’s 
homes, or homes for the aged in your annual con- 
ference? A trip to your conference institutions 
would be very informative, and folks would learn 
a great deal about your church, too. 

Worship experiences in God’s cathedral—the 
out-of-doors—can give a new zest to your class 
members. Vespers or a meditation at sunrise 
may be a spiritual vitamin for some under- 
nourished soul. 

Are there some homebound persons in your 
church? Are there some who dread to venture 
out during the fall and winter but who would 
like to come out during the summer months? 
Could your class discover enough people to visit 
these homebound individuals and transport them 
to the church each Sunday? 

Moreover, summer is ideal for trying new ways 
of study. Have you ever listened to and discussed 
some of the great music of the church? Consult 
with your organist or choir director concerning 
the use of recordings. Many universities have tape 
libraries. They will send you a tape recording for 
a very nominal rental fee. 

Have you seen the summer issues of The Chris- 
tian Home? They will discuss these topics: Prayer 
(July), Standards of Etiquette (August), Par- 
ents and the Public Schools (September). The 
summer issue of Adult Bible Course reviews 
“The Psalms.” Even though some members of 
your class may be away, why not use creative 
discussion in small groups as you consider these 
topics? 

Have you ever tried play reading? It is fun. 
Consult your librarian for suggestions about good 
plays to read and discuss. 

These are a few ways to stay alive all summer. 


Adult Leaders 































Plans for the Year 








THERE is a big boom in adult education. 
In White Plains, New York, more adults at- 


tended evening classes than there were children 


in the schools during the day. For sixteen weeks, 
five lectures a week, Dr. Floyd Zullie, Jr., spoke 
to more than one hundred and twenty thousand 
listeners at 6:30 a.m. Each book he discussed, 
from Stendhal to Hemingway, was a sell-out at 
New York bookstores. 

Last year more than five hundred thousand 
copies of Homer’s Iliad were sold in the United 
States. More than fifty-five million Americans 
visited art museums. Of the records sold, about 
one third were classical. Last year there were 
more than one thousand symphony orchestras in 
the United States. 

Top executives of Bell and Howell, in Chicago, 
spend week ends together discussing great works, 
from Aristotle to Arthur Miller (with required 
reading). The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has courses in painting and dra- 
matics for its members. 

Here is evidence that American people want 
good adult education. They will support it. They 
want a variety of experiences but also they want 
quality. No single course for all adult classes will 
suffice any more; we must plan on the basis of 
the needs of all persons in the constituency. 

Obtain copies of Resources for Adult Groups, 
1958-59* (free from The Methodist Publishing 
House that serves you). Use the unit selector sug- 
gested therein, or draw up one of your own. 
Survey the whole constituency: all persons in 
classes, adults on the church roll, parents of all 
children in the church school. Discover what 
they really want to study. The units mentioned 
in this article and other approved courses avail- 
able in 1958-59 are described in Resources for 
Adult Groups. 

The adult council can prepare now to make 
this church-wide survey in September. 

Make definite plans to 

—include a number of persons in the planning 
committee, 

—make others than the teachers responsible for 
selecting the courses, 

—start with the interests of the group, 

—consult the people before making plans. 

The second step in planning is to define your 
alms. , 

What should be our goal in family-life educa- 
tion? Perhaps there is enough interest in family 
concerns to start a new adult group for parents 
who would be studying the book by Bishop 
Hazen Werner, Christian Family Living (avail- 
able October 1, 1958) in the Basic Christian Book 
Series, 





* Successor to the booklet Brace Up Your Minds. 


What could we do to help persons study the 
Bible so that its revelation would become a real 
influence in their lives? Are persons interested 
in the life of Paul? the teachings of Jesus? the 
prophets? All these are available in current and 
back issues of Adult Bible Course (may be or- 
dered from The Methodist Publishing House serv- 
ing your territory). 

What is your adult division planning to do 
in its program for the homebound? They, too, can 
serve. Some of these persons assist teachers 
by reading and clipping illustrations for the 
lessons. Others telephone all absentees. Could 
your plans include these persons as participants 
in the group this year? 

What is your division doing to reach single 
young adults with Christian teaching? What about 
the young nurse who has just started her career? 
The fellow who was discharged last month from 
the army? Those new employees who came so 
recently to the office? That new teacher in town? 
Do you need to start a new group for them? 

Are the older adults showing signs of restless- 
ness over a program that is mainly recreation? 
Do they want to discuss questions about life as 
they must face it? Do they want some places of 
service in the church? What changes should be 
made in their program this year? (By the way, 
if you can get your people to watch “Frontiers 
of Faith” on television during September, you 
will gain many new insights into this problem.) 

Do we need to provide a new group for persons 
whose children have left home? Often these per- 
sons carry heavy loads of responsibility in the 
church. How can we help them become better 
churchmen? The new series of Basic Christian 
Books would make an excellent study series for 
these, and other, groups. 

Moreover, any church that would like to help 
its teachers of adults become more competent 
would do well to obtain The Living Library for 
Adult Workers. (Check with The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House regarding this series.) 

Any of these aims can be backed up by ade- 
quate resources. The tools for good education are 
available. Your choice of resources will be an 
important factor in achieving your aims. 

Good planning involves good procedures. A 
good film as well as a good speaker can inform 
persons. If you want persons to make decisions 
and take action, then they must discuss the ques- 
tions, too. Outcomes are affected by the methods 
used. 

Each adult council needs to look at its own 
program for developing greater competency 
among the leaders of their groups. A job analysis 
is available for each officer. Bible-study programs 
in local churches are helping teachers. An in- 
service training program for leaders of groups 
needs to be undertaken each year. 

Are you building these activities into your 
plans?—R.S.C. 
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Workers’ Conferences at University Church 


By WILLIAM E. SMITH 


F ROM the very beginning of my ministry I have 
been convinced that church workers’ conferences 
are essential to a vital Christian education pro- 
gram. In all three of my churches, I have had the 
privilege of co-operating with key laymen who 
are willing tc work to make them a success. 

Our workers’ conferences at University Church 
fall into a definite pattern. We have four a year 
just before the beginning of each new quarter. 
Usually each conference begins with a dinner, 
is followed by a program of interest to everyone, 
and ends with divisional or departmental meet- 
ings. The pattern varies, however, according to 
the need and the purpose of each conference. 

The first conference of the church-school year 
is held in September during Christian Education 
Week or just prior to Rally Day. It brings to- 
gether the members of the commission on educa- 
tion, teachers in the Sunday school, Methodist 
Youth Foundation counselors, and all those in- 
volved in home and extension service and week- 
day activities. We also make a point of inviting 
the chairmen of the official board and the board 
of trustees. Their support and understanding 
are a decidely important asset. 

We have four aims in mind as we come to this 
conference: fellowship, information, inspiration, 
and dedication. 

Fellowship is provided by the dinner (prepared 
at cost by the Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice and paid for by the commission on education) , 
group singing, and the introduction of everyone 
present. The church-school superintendent intro- 
duces his staff, welcoming especially all new mem- 
bers, and the chairman of the commission on 
education, who serves as master of ceremonies, 
introduces the others. 

Announcements are made pertaining to Rally 
Day and class assignments. We try to keep such 
announcements at a minimum. 

Inspiration comes through a message given by 
an outstanding leader in Christian education. Last 
fall the executive secretary of our conference 
board of education spoke. On the two previous 
years, we had professors from Wesley Theological 
Seminary. We feel that the challenge given by 
experienced people is so important that we are 
willing to go to great effort and considerable 
expense to get an outstanding speaker. 

The evening is climaxed by a service of dedica- 
tion led by the minister. We have found that a 
Communion Service is very effective, especially 
if the conference is held on Saturday evening. 





Dr. SmiTH is pastor of University Methodist Church, 
College Park, Maryland. 
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Then the people can leave the church in silence 
with the spirit of dedication carrying over to 
the next day when they return to assume their 
responsibilities. As alternatives, we have used 
several types of services including a litany of 
dedication prepared by the minister and used 
at the table at the close of the speaker’s address. 
Whatever the means, the goal of the dedication 
service is to lead everyone to a deep sense of 
commitment to Christ. 

Our other conferences are perhaps more educa- 
tional than inspirational. Last year the minister 
was asked to speak at two of them on the beliefs 
of a Methodist Christian. This was during the 
period immediately after dinner and was fol- 
lowed by departmental meetings. Another con- 
ference was devoted to the place of visual aids 
in teaching. The director of the Department of 
Christian Education of the Council of Churches, 
National Capitol Area, was on hand for counsel. 

At a recent conference, we had a panel dis- 
cussion by Sunday-school teachers on the ques- 
tion, How can we improve our Sunday morning 
schedule? Like so many suburban churches that 
are bursting at the seams, we face the problem of 
providing a high caliber educational program 
within limited physical facilities. Here was a 
relevant issue on which those whose opinions 
are not always sought by the church as a whole 
could express themselves. The discussion that 
followed was lively and interesting. 

Even more impressive was the fact that after 
the meeting had ended, most of the people re- 
mained to chat. Although they were divided in 
their answers to the question, they were united in 
spirit. 

We believe church workers’ conferences are 
important for at least three reasons. They pro- 
vide a perspective of the total task of the educa- 
tional program of the church which is not possible 
in a single classroom, department, or youth group. 
They make it possible for issues to be discussed 
and for problems to be met in a way that other- 
wise might not, or could not, be done. And they 
produce a sense of fellowship which in the final 
analysis is the key to the spiritual life of any 
church. Men and women bound together by a 
common commitment to our Lord provide the 
most fertile ground upon which the seeds of 
Christian education can be sown. 

For further information, consult The Commis- 
sion on Education and the Workers’ Conference 
at Work, by Walter Towner (8280-BC) available 
(25 cents) from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT IV: THE PSALMS 








By HORACE R. WEAVER 


July 6: The Psalms 
in Living Worship 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


W HEN God first made Adam (mankind) he 
created him in his own image. Man the world 
over is restless till he finds his rest in God and 
in fulfillment of God’s dream for his life. And 
God’s dream is for all men, not just for a few. 

From earliest times man has written poems 
and sung hymns to his god. We find this in the 
ancient lands of Egypt and Babylonia. 

Ikhnaton, an Egyptian, was one of the first 
men to believe in one god. He gave to the world 
some of its most beautiful psalms. He believed 
that this one god of the whole world was a moral 
deity who demanded ethical living of his subjects. 
God was to be loved, not feared, he taught. 

Ikhnaton prayed that Aton (God) would come 
into his heart to dwell, that he should be recog- 
nized as “greater than whom there is no other,” 
that men should see how manifold are his works 
in creating the earth and the heavens. His love 
for Aton was equal to the passion of the writers 
of the Psalter. 

So centuries before the Jews ever sang a psalm, 
the Egyptians were learning how to write them 
and how to sing praises to their gods. 

Canaanites were also early in the use of this 
type of literature. Some of their poems of praise 
are of the same structure as those used by He- 
brews centuries later. There must surely have 
been some interchange of ideas and methods of 
expression of religious devotion between the 
Canaanites and Israelites. Canaanite hymns 
(which help us in comparing their faith with 
that of Israel) are found in the “Ras Shamra 
texts.” They contain much that is similar to that 
found in our Psalter. 

This is as it should be, for God has spoken and 
speaks to all men, not to the Hebrews alone. 
Though God spoke to all men and all nations 
everywhere, he seems to have been understood 
better by the Israelites. In them God found a 
vessel through whom he could reveal his will in 





Horace R. Weaver is chairman of the Department of 
Religion and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky. 
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greater measure than through any other peoples. 
God’s voice has always been heard in every na- 
tion of the world, though it is often made in- 
distinct by man’s closed mind and stubborn 
ways. His voice is heard most distinctly by those 
who willfully permit his will to be heard and 
made known. 

Hymns were being sung not only in Egypt and 
in Canaan, but also in Babylon long before the 
reign of King David (about 1000 B.c.). 

It seems quite appropriate that David and 
Solomon should have known and sung and 
written psalms in their days. Without doubt 
Moses had heard priests of Egypt singing psalms 
in Heliopolis (“City of the Sun”), and he could 
have used some of them in the worship of Je- 
hovah in later years. 

Religions have always borrowed hymns from 
one another. Today Japanese Buddhists are 
teaching their children to sing, “Buddha loves 
me, this I know . . .” Protestants sing the Catholic 
Christmas carol “O Come, All Ye Faithful”; and 
Roman Catholics sing “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” written by a Protestant from Boston. In the 
same manner we find portions of Ikhnaton’s 
psalms reproduced almost verbatim in portions 
of Psalms 104. 

Let Christians rejoice that God has been search- 
ing for, and revealing himself to, all men in all 
nations throughout the earth. This does not mean 
that all religions are equally true. To the con- 
trary, they are not. Christianity offers the surest 
and truest way to God. 

One difference between the Psalter (our book 
of 150 psalms) and the Law (first five books of 
the Old Testament) and the Prophets is that 
the latter talk about God. The psalms however 
are expressions of man’s relationship with God. 
The psalmist speaks from deep and passionate 
religious experience. The psalmist’s expressions 
are not what God has said to man (as the prophets 
declared), but what he (man) says to God. One 
says, “Thus saith the Lord.” The other says, 
“Thus saith man to the Lord.” 
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July 13: 
The Faith 


of the Psalmists 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE prophet Jeremiah has had much influence 
on Jewish and Christian religion. He taught men 
to seek personal communion with God. He taught 
that religion could be separated from national life 
and become an individual matter. 

Jeremiah’s so-called “confessions” (for exam- 
ple, 10:23-24) give us unusual insight into his 
inner feelings. Some of his writings are regarded 
as devotional literature such as we find in the 
psalms. Our Psalter is really an anthology of 
devotional hymns (or poems). Its purpose was 
to aid man in his search for God. 

The Psalter has been used often to set a mood 
for religious devotions—to quote several passages 
soon starts the spirit moving. Those who have 
taken the time to memorize great passages have 
used this method many times. As you study this 
series of psalms, it may well be that you will 
want to memorize portions of some of the most 
outstanding ones for future devotional purposes. 

The writer of Psalms 1 is undoubtedly indebted 
to Jeremiah (17:5-8) and Ezekiel (47:12). This 
psalm differs from all the rest in its resemblance 
to prose, but it has the love and expression of 
the poet within it. 

This introductory psalm contrasts the just and 
the wicked man. The just man is 


... like a tree 
planted by streams of water, 


Its roots are deep, so 


that [it] yields its fruit in its season, 

and its leaf does not wither. 
The wicked are not so, 

but are like chaff which the wind drives away. 
As harvesters throw the grain and chaff into the 
air at harvest time, “The way of the wicked will 
perish.” This is pretty much the practical view 
the Psalter takes toward the just and the unjust 
man. 

Many of the psalms were written for specific 
purposes. Some were written as collects or af- 
firmations of faith for use in synagogue or Temple 


worship. It is interesting to note, for example, 
how the Septuagint (Greek translation of the 
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Old Testament) indicates psalms that were sung 
as part of daily rituals: Psalms 24 (Sunday), 48 
(Monday), 94 (Wednesday), 93 (Friday), 92 
(Sabbath). We learn that Psalms 29 was sung 
during the last days of the Feast of Booths (or 
Tabernacles, see page 18) and also in the New 
Year rituals; during the Feast of the Passover 
Psalms 113 through 118 were sung. 

Many psalms were written for and by the 
Temple singers. These singers were divided, in 
the times when the Books of Chronicles were 
written (about 250 B.c.), into three distinct guilds 
with twenty-four divisions of singers (First 
Chronicles 25). These guilds probably had their 
own collections of hymns. Collections of the 
guilds known as Asaph, Ethan (or Jeduthun), 
and Heman found their way into our Psalter. 

Even though the Temple singers were con- 
sidered sons of Levi and therefore concerned 
mostly with the Temple, these hymns were later 
used as a spiritual liturgy in the synagogue. 

The students’ material refers to how much the 
Psalter has meant to Protestants—especially John 
Wesley (in his conversion, in the use of Psalms 
130) and Charles Wesley. We ought also to 
think of Martin Luther’s Reformation hymn, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” based on Psalms 48. 

We think also of two psalms that meant so 
very much to Jesus while on the cross. He cer- 
tainly must have quoted Psalms 22 in its en- 
tirety, though the Gospel quotation gives only 
the first verse: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” But this poem leads from 
doubt to the great affirmation of faith that God 
has not forsaken him, but will indeed lift him up. 

Psalms 31:5 is also significant, for he quoted 
its words at the last: “Into thy hands I commit 
my spirit!” 

How Jesus must have loved his Scriptures, his 
Psalter! How much they sustained him in his 
hour of need! How we need to have such passages 
at our command too! Perhaps memory work is 
not such a bad idea after all—for a storehouse 
of spiritual jewels is a blessing of which no man 
can rob us. 

Let us make as a part of the spiritual fiber of 
our beings such phrases as these: 


Lorp, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations. (90:1). 


The Lorp is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? 

The Lorp is the stronghold of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid? (27:1). 


The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 
(19:1). 


Bless the Lorp, O my soul; 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name! 
(103:1). 
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July 20: 


Hymns of Praise 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR captured Judah in 586 
B.c. and took thousands of its leaders into cap- 
tivity in Babylonia. Into this foreign land as 
slaves went the great prophet Ezekiel and the 
writer of Isaiah 40 through 55 whom we know 
as “Deutero-Isaiah,” or the Prophet of Restora- 
tion. 

These men were poets as well as professional 
men. Each dreamed dreams and saw visions— 
especially of what God would yet do for and 
through Israel. Each was convinced that God 
would redeem Israel and restore her to a place 
of leadership. Deutero-Isaiah went further and 
dreamed that God would use Israel as a “light 
to the nations.” 

During these periods of trial and stress under 
their captor of war, many Hebrews learned that 
they could praise God while in a foreign land. 
The psalms they had known “back home” were 
treasured and sung, and new ones were written 
against the background of faith and trouble. 
Jeremiah’s so-called “confessions” became the 
model for many of their hymns. 

With the return of many exiles in 538 B.c. and 


later with Ezra and Nehemiah (444 B.c.), the’ 


Psalter found a newer and richer place in wor- 
ship. Hymns were written to exalt the act of 
worship of Jehovah. 

In synagogue worship (which may well have 
started in faraway Babylonia while the Hebrews 
were in captivity) and in Temple festivals the 
Hebrews sang their “hallel” songs (Psalms 113 
through 118). The word “Hallelujah” is really 
three words: Hallel-u-jah, which means Praise 
(hallel), ye (u), the Lord (jah—Yahweh). 

The Hallel Psalms, then, are hymns of praise; 
and the earliest were sung at festival time. An- 
other beautiful expression of love, admiration, 
and joy in worship is found in Psalms 84: 


How lovely is thy dwelling place, 
O Lorp of hosts! 

My soul longs, yea, faints 
for the courts of the Lorp; 

my heart and flesh sing for joy 
to the living God. 


Those in your class who enjoy singing in the 
church choir will probably recognize these words 
as the basis for the lovely cantata, Requiem, by 
Brahms. This anthem has moved thousands to 
an awareness of God. 


It is an interesting fact that those who have 
learned to praise God best are generally those 
who know the place of praise best—the house 
of God. He who loves the very building of the 
church and whose life is dedicated to the God 
for whom it exists, he it is who knows how to 
praise best. 

Two psalms of praise emphasized in this lesson 
are Psalms 117 and 150. The latter psalm was the 
basis for the magnificent “O Praise Ye the Lord,” 
by Franck. 

This beautiful anthem starts with “Hallelujah” 
and then suggests that men should praise God 
with every instrument that can produce loveliness 
and harmony. We are to praise God with the 
trumpet, lute and harp, timbrel (hand drum), 
strings and pipe, cymbals, and stringed instru- 
ments. Modern sanctuaries replace the orchestra 
with the organ. The organist who really knows 
church music can lift the worshiper up to the 
very gates of heaven, indeed to the throne of 
grace, as he presents his praise of God through 
his strings, reeds, and brass. 

Psalms 117, the shortest psalm in the Old Testa- 
ment, is one of the loveliest. In it we find the 
faith of the great eighth-century prophets, whom 
we have been studying in recent months. 

The first verse of Psalms 117 states: “Praise 
the Lorp, all nations!” We are reminded immedi- 
ately of the great prophet Amos, who taught that 
God was the prime mover of history. Yahweh 
was considered the God of the nations and of 
all history. To him all nations were subject, and 
they were responsible to him for moral living. 

In the mind of Amos, a nation could praise 
God in only one way: with a moral life—“let 
justice roll down like waters.” God called not 
only Israel but all the nations of the world to a life 
of justice and fair play. In this psalm “all nations” 
are called to praise the Lord. 

The next verse presents the teaching of Amos 
successor, Hosea. Out of the experience that 
Hosea had in searching for his wayward wife, 
he learned that he had a love that would not 
rest till he had redeemed his loved one. God was 
like this, too, thought Hosea. So he taught that 
God desires steadfast love. 

Hosea’s successor was Isaiah, whose major 
teaching dealt with faithfulness—faithfulness to 
the pledged word of foreign nations and to God. 
In such faithfulness will a nation find its true 
security. Deutero-Isaiah was called to prophecy 
and to preach that God’s Word endures forever. 
Note then how the teachings of these four 
prophets are combined in Psalms 117: 


> 


Praise the Lorp, all nations! 


For great is his steadfast love toward us; 
and the faithfulness of the Lorp endures for 
ever. 
Praise the Lorp! 
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July 27: 
Hymns of 
National 


Thanksgiving 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


One of the great psalms of the Old Testament 
is Psalms 118. It was sung on various festive 
occasions, including the Feast of Tabernacles. 

One might try to imagine the festive scene: the 
grapes were ripe; families had built small booths, 
or shelters, on the Judean hillsides. Here the 
families lived for a week, during which time the 
grapes were gathered, placed in large vats, and 
girls would tramp them to squeeze out the juice 
for future use. 

The singing, fun-making, and worship at this 
great ingathering must have been a memorable 
occasion. We are reminded somewhat of the 
old-time campground revivals, with their picnics, 
singing, and worship services. 


Psatms 118 seems to have been particularly 
helpful to men in time of dire need. This psalm 
was of especially great comfort to the founder of 
the Protestant Reformation, Martin Luther. Re- 
call how he dared to oppose the powerful church 
of his day, knowing full well that it could mean 
excommunication and possible death. His security 
was to be found in his faith in God, as this psalm 
suggests: 


Out of my distress I called on the Lorn; 
the Lorp answered me and set me free. 


It is better to take refuge in the Lorp 
than to put confidence in man (verses 4, 8). 


One thinks of Luther’s determined stand at the 
Diet of Worms. Here a score of dignitaries stood 
around the council room demanding that he deny 
his statements. From this meeting we have the 
memorable words, “Here I stand; God help me, 
I cannot do otherwise.” 

Luther was convinced that God was his real 
security and help in time of trouble. He said of 
this psalm: “This is my psalm, my chosen psalm. 
I love them all; . . . But this psalm is nearest 
my heart, and I have a familiar right to call it 
mine. It has saved me from many a: pressing 
danger, from which nor emperor, nor kings, nor 
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sages, nor saints could have saved me. It is my 
friend; dearer to me than all the honors and 
power of earth.” 1 

Many Christians of our own day are finding 
similar help in this and similar psalms in days of 
great stress. I recall talking to Bishop J. W. E. 
Somner of Germany a few days after the end of 
World War II. He told how much the words of 
confidence of the Old Testament poets meant to 
him during the trying days of the Gestapo. The 
Gestapo came to his home and seminary and often 
ordered them to stop printing Sunday-school les- 
sons on Old Testament themes. He listened to 
them, but calmly went on printing them! 

The same help is being found by Christians in 
Russia, East Germany, and other satellite na- 
tions today. Men have learned that they do not 
stand alone when oppression comes. Christians 
who stand for what is right and hold fast to 
the faith that is within them soon discover that 
they do not stand alone. They have a Presence! 


THE congregational refrain in verses 2-4 is one 
of great prophetic faith. It is in the phrasing and 
religious experience of Hosea: “His steadfast love 
endures for ever.” God’s love is steady, unwaver- 
ing, permanent. Men may let you down, but not 
God. Underneath are the everlasting arms—at all 
times and in all places. He does not always grant 
our desires nor our deepest prayers. But he does 
give us what is best for us and in harmony with 
his purposes. He can always be counted on. 

Antiphonal singing and responsive reading is 
a good thing. It permits the congregation to par- 
ticipate in affirming the Word of God. These 
great hymns of thanksgiving are words which 
ought to be expressed, firmly and with convic- 
tion, as the worship service progresses. Let us 
learn to give an affirmation of faith, not just “read 
together” the responsive readings on Sunday 
morning. 

Psalms 67 is another hymn of thanksgiving. It 
begins by using the priestly benediction taken 
from Numbers 6: 24-26. Verses 6-7, however, af- 
firm that this blessing has already come upon 
the people. William R. Taylor concludes “Hence 
we should read [vs. 1] not ‘May God be gracious,’ 
etc., but ‘God has been gracious,’” etc. Read vs. 
2, “So that thy way is known on earth.. .”. 2 

We need to do more affirming, and perhaps 
less requesting. Let us take time to count our 
blessings. 

The psalmist maintained that if we affirm that 
God has blessed us, then this lays the groundwork 


that thy way may be known upon earth, 
thy saving power among all nations (67:2). 


The fruit of rejoicing and believing is confidence 
and salvation. Praise the Lord! 


1 Prothero, Psalms in Human Life. 
2 William R. Taylor, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 4; 
Abingdon Press. 
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By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Deuteronomy 10:12 
through 11:1; Psalms 145; Micah 6:6-8; Romans 
5:6-11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson starts a new and important unit of 
study. The first four lessons deal with the prin- 
ciple of social justice. Outstanding in the long 
list of ideals that have guided mankind is the 
meaning of justice. Not only is it basic in the 
legal systems of many peoples over the centuries, 
but it is inherent in many religions. You may have 
fought for justice, you believe in it, and you may 
even consider your life a sacrifice for this ideal. 

You will want to present to your class the 
purpose of teaching this unit: to show that justice 
is rooted and grounded in God. Justice and its 
companion, mercy, are implications of our Judaic- 
Christian tradition. The Bible is shot through with 
background material. The New Testament pas- 
Sages are never separated from God’s mercy. The 
love of God, which Jesus so often expressed and 
for which he lived, tempers the cold letter of 
the law. 

As you prepare to teach your group, refrain 
from a bookish approach to this subject on the 
“meaning and significance of justice.” Rather, 
commit yourself to helping your class realize that 
justice and mercy underlie our faith. 

Are there opportunities in your community for 
the church and the courts to apply the teachings 
of Christ in very concrete situations? You may 
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wish to confer with your pastor or one of the 
circuit judges along this line. 

You will find excellent material in Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, the daily comments on 
the lesson in Epworth Notes, and The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual with particular reference 
to the article by Charles M. Laymon, page 231. 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 2 and 9, with 
reference to the printed Scripture references, 
will prove to be excellent resource material. 

If possible, read Christian Ethics, by Georgia 
Harkness, or Paul Ramsey’s Basic Christian 
Ethics (see page 21). 

A reading of William Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice, Portia’s speech in Act IV, particularly, 
will give poetic insight to this subject. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The meaning of justice 
III. Justice and mercy 


To BEGIN 


It would be helpful to your group to be able 
to see the total unit at a glance. The meaning 
and significance of justice is a very real challenge 
to every individual in our present-day society. 
You will want to emphasize that justice is not 
only necessary if man is to live co-operatively 
with his neighbors, but also that mercy, the com- 
panion to justice, is a part of our heritage as chil- 
dren of a merciful God. It ought to be clear from 
the very beginning that justice is rooted in God. 
Man’s justice grows from God’s justice. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Our printed Scripture lesson for today is taken 
from Deuteronomy and Romans. Both Old and 
New Testament passages are suggested for back- 
ground reading. While Deuteronomy is considered 
the book of law, here the law and spiritual teach- 
ings are on a much higher level than in any other 
place in ancient Jewish writings. 
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The author of Deuteronomy indicates by a 
rhetorical question what God expects from 
his people. Walking in his ways, loving him, serv- 
ing him—all these are expressions that are typical 
of fear and love of God. To love God means to 
serve him and obey him. Obedience is the test 
of discipleship. Worship and life become joined 
together. Love of God without reverence is im- 
possible, and close attachment to God is meaning- 
less unless his laws are fulfilled. 

Paul carries this theme further in Romans by 
his emphasis on justification by faith. You may 
wish to recall to your group that this is the under- 
lying basis of evangelical Christianity and was 
the root of the Reformations of Luther and 
Wesley. 

By the suffering of Christ all men are saved 
from the wrath of God and are lifted into the 
love of God. As Deuteronomy indicated that God 
was involved in all aspects of man’s life, so Paul 
continues this over-all concern in the New Testa- 
ment passage. 


II. The meaning of justice 


One meaning of justice is conformity to truth, 
fact, or right reason. It also means absolute fair- 
ness and moral righteousness. To justify, then, 
means to acquit or pass favorable judgment upon 
one. It is not condemnation. 

Paul teaches that we receive God’s approval on 
the basis of faith in Christ. God’s mercy and love 
were revealed in the death of Jesus and his ex- 
pression of this love toward all sinners and out- 
<asts. 

You may wish to point out that we ought to 
act in fairness, with justice, to others because 
we are children of a God of justice. We show 
mercy because we are children of a merciful 
God. We are just because God gave of his love 
for us. We show qualities of justice in our lives 
because we are his children. What we think about 
God determines in a large measure how we live 
and what we think about life. We express our 
thoughts by our actions. 

You will want to refer to the fact that both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic authorities refer 
to justice, or define justice, as giving every man 
his due. In Deuteronomy you will want to point 
out how the Hebrews received the law as a code 
of justice, or what is due a man. There were more 
than six hundred commands in the law, all of 
which are concerned with the proper relationship 
of man toward a just God. The Ten Command- 
ments are a summary of the entire law. 

In Deuteronomy 6:4-5 there is the greatest 
commandment of all, according to Jesus. “The 
Lorp our God is one Lorp; and you shall love the 
Lorp your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your might. And these 
words which I command you this day shall be 
upon your heart; and you shall teach them dili- 
gently to your children, and shall talk of them 
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when you sit in your house, and when you walk 
by the way, and when you lie down, and when 
you rise.” (6:4-7.) 

In Leviticus 19:18 is found the commandment 
which Jesus considered as a companion to the 
first—that of loving one’s neighbor. 

What is due a man? You may wish to discuss 
this question further, for justice is not static. 
Justice is a station in life for all ages and all 
groups. It is regard for one another. You may 
wish to point out that God is a just judge but 
also he is a savior. The Bible tells us that justice 
has been a consistent theme in the history of 
God’s people. 


III. Justice and mercy 


You will want to point out that in the Judaic 
approach to God the idea of justice was all- 
inclusive. Mercy, understanding, goodness, and 
overtones of love were intended. Justice without 
mercy would be both ungodlike and unmanlike. 

It will help to indicate that when the Old 
Testament judicial system became coldly ex- 
ternal, a prophet rose above the crowd, crying, 


Let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 
(Amos 5:24) 


When the Pharisees failed to include mercy in 
their interpretation of justice, Jesus deepened its 
meaning. 

In connection with this is the concept of love 
which Jesus gave—God’s love commands obedi- 
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ence, reverence, awe. No man may know the 
strength of both human and divine encounter 
without love. 

You may wish to point out that a child must 
be judged not by justice, but by mercy and love. 
Punishment is meted out accordingly, lest strict 
justice destroy in the home the very core of 
loyalty. However, the child would be won to 
obedience by love and mercy. While we do not 
love God in the same way as we do man, none- 
theless, God does not alienate us by failing to 
love us when we are disobedient. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the meaning of justice? 

2. What do you think about justice being 
tempered with mercy? Why? 

3. Why did Christ suffer on the cross if God is 
merciful? 

4, In what way does your church offer mercy to 
lawbreakers? 

5. What did Paul mean by “justification by 
faith” ? In what way is this concept important to 
the Christian church today? 

6. What do you think the Christian church 
ought to be doing in meting out justice? 

7. In what ways does your life help further the 
idea of the love of God? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize as you conclude 
the session. Perhaps you or some person in the 
class may take notes on the discussion aroused 
by the question period. Include some of the illus- 
trations of justice and mercy which each person 
may have contributed, thus bringing the summary 
alive. 

As you have discovered, it is always appropri- 
ate to conclude the lesson with a short prayer. It 
will prove helpful to include in your prayer the 
plea that all men everywhere may be treated with 
justice and mercy. 
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For Your Reading* 


Christian Ethics, by Georgia Harkness. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $3.75. 

Basic Christian Ethics, by Paul Ramsey. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Your Home Can Be Christian, by Donald M. 
Maynard. Abingdon Press. $2. __ 

The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by Liston Pope. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $3; paper, $1.25. 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 

Press. Regular, $8.75; indexed, $10. 
The Christian Home (monthly periodical). 
The Graded Press. $2.50 a year. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: During this quarter we shall examine 
the meaning of justice from several points of 
view. In our discussions we are to recall the 
teachings of the Old and New Testaments as they 
relate to justice and mercy. Our immediate ob- 
jective is to apply the biblical teachings to our 
everyday life. For this lesson we are to explore 
the justice and mercy of God. 

Preparation: Read the lesson material for today 
as it appears in both Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. Consider, as you read, such questions 
as these: 

1. Why did God command the children of Israel 
to show compassion for the stranger (Deuter- 
onomy 10:18-19)? In what way could this com- 
mand be evidence of God’s justice? 

2. Why is a joining of worship and action neces- 
sary for achieving justice? Why does God, in giv- 
ing love, expect love in return as part of his pat- 
tern of mercy? 

3. Why does Christ’s love compel us to respond 
by showing justice and mercy? (Refer to Romans 
5:6-11.) 

To begin: In opening this series, first define 
justice. One definition is “just dealing of men 
with each other,” “integrity,” “rightfulness.” An- 
other definition is “administration of law accord- 
ing to the rules of law.” 

Next define mercy: “compassionate treatment,” 
“forbearance from inflicting harm,” “a blessing 
regarded as a manifestation of compassion.” The 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary goes fur- 
ther: “Mercy implies compassion so great as to 
enable one to forbear punishing even when 
justice demands it.” 

How to proceed: Invite the class to respond to 
the above definitions. Ask, Why should we be 
just? Why should we show mercy because we are 
the children of a merciful God? Point out that all 
good comes from God. Certainly, then, justice is 
a gift from above. 

Develop this idea: If justice is God-given, is 
government, too, a gift from God? In what re- 
spects does the law of our land reflect the princi- 
ples taught by Jesus? How is our democratic 
government a product of our forefathers’ interpre- 
tation of God’s commands to be compassionate? 
Consider our concept that “all men are created 
equal.” Recall that our law is concerned with 
protecting the rights of man. In what ways can we 
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trace other influences of God in our national at- 
titudes toward justice? (Remember, for instance, 
the Bill of Rights.) 

Encourage a free discussion of the above 
thoughts. Keep the discussion moving by present- 
ing questions leading to this conclusion: If we 
are children of a just and merciful God, then we 
must be just and merciful ourselves. 

In closing: In restating the purpose of today’s 
lesson, bring out the point that Jesus’ idea of 
justice is closely tied with mercy, that the mind 
cannot be completely just without the tempering 
effect of an abiding love. Refer to the example of 
a parent’s just dealing with a child when punish- 
ment may be necessary but is administered with 
compassionate understanding. 

Looking ahead: Suggest that all the class read 
carefully the material for next Sunday’s lesson 
and be prepared to present their points of view 
regarding social justice and the gospel. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ God alone remains constant and unchanging. 
All the institutions, practices, and devices of men 
are short-lived. We cannot duplicate even small 
segments of the recent past. 

For example, great publicity was given to a 
voyage said to “duplicate” that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. But when the Mayflower II fell behind 
schedule, skipper Alan Villiers sent a radio re- 
port on his position “some 1800 miles from Nan- 
tucket Lightship.” 

Obviously, those who sailed in the Mayflower 
I were without the devices of communication that 
made the voyage of Mayflower II altogether differ- 
ent in character. No amount of effort can take us 
back into a century that has passed. God’s justice 
and mercy are constant elements in a continually 
changing pattern of civilization. 


% Confidence in the reality of “the steadfast 
love of the Lord” does not mean belief in a life 
without struggle or difficulties. For the Providence 
of God includes elements that challenge men to 
growth. Love’s context has in it as major in- 
gredients the elements that stimulate men to 
struggle. 

One of the most challenging books of 1957 was 
published by Duell, Sloan and Pierce. Entitled 
Triumph Over Odds the volume, edited by J. 
Donald Adams, is actually “an anthology of Man’s 
Unconquerable Spirit.” 





Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College in 
Lebanon, Illinois. 
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Among the selections is John Mason Brown’s 
essay on “The Sacrifice of Charles Lamb.” Few 
documents of any epoch are more moving. The 
first paragraph indicates the way in which a 
context of struggle may stir a person to greatness: 

“Among the tantalizing ‘ifs’ of literature is 
what Charles Lamb might have been like as man 
and writer if, in a fit of madness, his sister Mary 
had not slain their mother when he was only 
twenty-one. The ‘gentle Elia’ the world loves 
was the product of ungentle and terrible events. 
He was the stepchild of a calamity as bloody as 
any to be found in the most bloodstained Eliza- 
bethan dramas of which Lamb was later to be- 
come a champion. To a tragic extent Lamb’s life 
was carved out for him by the case knife which 
poor deluded Mary drove straight and deep into 
their mother’s heart.” 

Lacking the tragedy to which he responded in 
creative fashion, suggests John Mason Brown, the 
life of Charles Lamb might have been very 
ordinary. So we err when we cry to God for a 
divine love that is lacking in elements that make 
for struggle and growth. 


’ Ronald Knox, a distinguished English Cath- 
olic, has prepared a very stimulating translation 
of the Bible. In many respects it succeeds in re- 
taining the poetry of Elizabethan English plus the 
clarity of modern speech. 

His translation of Hosea 11:4 is particularly 
suggestive for this week’s lesson: “Sons of Adam, 
they should be drawn with leading-strings of 
love.” For, though all God’s dealings with men 
are motivated by and permeated with love, divine 
love is not soft. It is a kind of love that leads and 
that gives burdens in order to confer greater 
strength. 


In one “Person to Person” telecast last fall 
Edward R. Murrow visited the Eddie Cantors in 
their California home. In the interview, sixty- 
five-year-old Cantor said that his chief purpose: 
in life is to develop better relationships among 
people. 

Mr. Cantor told of a home in Israel to which 
he and his wife give substantial support. Only 
boys and girls whose parents have been killed are 
sheltered there. One day the Cantors went to 
visit their wards, took along chocolate bars for 
each child. One girl didn’t eat hers, so the great 
entertainer went to her and asked: “Young lady, 
what can I do for you?” 

“Her reply,” said Mr. Cantor, “was the saddest. 
I have ever heard—just two words: ‘Love me.’” 


’ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
—Isaac Watts (The Methodist Hymnal, 148) 
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By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 5:13-48; 
23: 23-26. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
In preparing yourself for this lesson on “Social 


Justice and the Gospel,” you will want to con- 
sider prayerfully the total aspects of the lesson. 
The words of our Lord from the Sermon on the 
Mount will be heard clearly in our day only as 
you prepare yourself for this task. 

You will want to read carefully the Bible selec- 
tions for this lesson. It would be helpful to look 
carefully at the daily Bible readings. You will 
find the first selection from the familiar Sermon 
on the Mount. It would be well for you to imagine 
Jesus speaking these words to you. Perhaps you 
will want to paraphrase the Bible text. 

Additional help will be found in The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual as well as the material in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth 
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Notes. The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7, has 
additional source material. The section on the 
Sermon on the Mount in The Life and Teachings 
of Jesus by Charles M. Laymon will be helpful. 

“The Social Worker Looks at Justice,” on page 
1, is pertinent to this lesson. 

If at all possible you will want to read some- 
thing by Walter Rauschenbusch, the great nine- 
teenth-century leader for social justice. The 
Christian church is indebted to him in a large 
way. If your local library does not have any of 
his books, you will want to read the article in the 
encyclopedia concerning his life. It will prove 
helpful to your class to become acquainted with 
this saint of modern times. 

After paraphrasing the Bible text you will want 
to clarify the aim of the lesson for your teaching 
purposes. You will want to understand that our 
motives and attitudes are important in the appli- 
cation of the gospel to social justice. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The interpretation of social justice 
III. Love motivates social justice 


To BEGIN 


You will want to arouse immediate interest in 
class, particularly since the text is the familiar 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount. You may 
wish to start by reading the Scripture selection. 
Follow this by asking the class to paraphrase, as 
you did in your preparation. You will want to 
impress upon your group that these are Jesus’ 
teachings. 

Perhaps a word of comparison between the 
selections of Scripture will be helpful at the be- 
ginning. Notice that the last selection contains 
the “woe” attitude of condemnation, while the 
first and second passages are more affirmative. 
It will be helpful to ask the group what is meant 
by the title of the lesson, “Social Justice and the 
Gospel.” 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Jesus, some believe, did not deliver the Sermon 
on the Mount in its continuous form as we have 
it in Matthew 5, 6, and 7. A comparison of Luke’s 
Gospel with Matthew’s indicates that the sayings 
which we call the Sermon on the Mount contained 
in Matthew were in reality spoken by Jesus 
throughout his earthly ministry. While Luke is 
more historical at this point, we may assume that 
the author of Matthew collected these sayings 
and recorded them in this way for convenience. 

It will prove helpful to suggest that Jesus quite 
often neglected unimportant details in an effort 
to find a higher spiritual meaning. His idea was 
to fulfill the law rather than to abolish it. But, 
above all, he emphasized the spirit of the law 
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which was the principle of Geod’s revelation. 
Hence, Jesus pointed out that in a spiritual sense 
a man’s righteousness would exceed the legalized 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees. 

“What more are you doing than others?” Un- 
less the Christian is motivated by love, all other 
requirements are merely legally correct. Love 
undergirds all the demands of the New Testa- 
ment. It is the eager yearning to help the object 
of its love. 

You may wish to refer to the concept that to 
be perfect as God is perfect is one of the challeng- 
ing aspects of Jesus’ gospel. Even today he is far 
ahead of us, yet we are continuously challenged. 
A person who fulfills the legal requirements of 
religion is quite often an unattractive person, 
while he who fulfills the spirit does not lose his 
sense of proportion by straining at trifles. His 
inner motivation and his external acts become 
one and the same; his character in the face of 
obstacles and difficulties become Herculean. 


II. The interpretation of social justice 


You will want to point out that there are not 
two gospels, one for the individual and one for 
society. Rather, the same gospel of Christ must 
affect individuals first and then society as a group 
of individuals. George A. Buttrick stated, “If 
Christianity does not kegin with the individual, 
it does not begin; but if it ends with the individ- 
ual, it ends.” 

You may wish to express the view that a 
Christian must look at the world as God’s crea- 
tion. He did not create only a favored few, but 
all men are his creatures. His love undergirds all 
actions. 

Therefore, Christians, while vitally concerned 
with worship and the reverence of God, may not 
rest in peace as long as there is crime, delin- 
quency, mental or physical illness, or men and 
women who have grown old beyond the years of 
usefulness. This may be illustrated when Paul 
spoke of the freedom in Christ and sent Onesimus, 
a slave, back to his former master, Philemon, as 
a brother. Or as William Wilberforce struggled 
against the slavery of the British Empire and 
John Wesley against the enslavement of the very 
young through child labor. All social ills are in 
need of the Christian’s social justice. 


III. Love motivates social justice 


It may be helpful to suggest that the gospel of 
Christ more surely meets the needs of society and 
of justice than does any other religion. Jesus 
warns that to love only those who love you brings 
no reward. 

A comparison with the law of reciprocity of 
Confucius will be of value. Confucius told his 
followers that they ought only to do good to those 
who do good to them, to love only those who 
express love, etc. His conclusion was that a man 
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wasted his goodness, love, mercy, etc, by shower- 
ing it upon anyone who did not reciprocate. 

You will wish to point out that the law of 
Christ in a spiritual way far exceeds the demands 
of a non-Christian group. Not only does a Chris- 
tian love all men regardless of whether they love 
him, but he strives to be perfect as his Father is 
perfect. Jesus takes the lead in both spiritual 
affairs and social justice. 

You may wish to point out that the love Christ 
emphasized throughout his teachings motivates 
social justice. A person who is gainfully using the 
social evils of the world is not motivated by love. 
He is propagating social injustice. He might in- 
terpret the kingdom of God as a utopian ideal to 
which we look forward in hope. 

But you will wish to underscore that in the 
Sermon on the Mount we find the architecture of 
the kingdom of God. Though demanding, it is 
undergirded by love. Personal relationships are 
important. As each individual is committed to 
Christ through love, society becomes transformed. 
The social ills of our world coexist with com- 
mitted Christians only because there are not 
enough of us committed to his love in the Chris- 
tian faith. 

It will prove helpful to suggest that this spirit 
of love makes it possible for a mother to go be- 
yond the legal requirements to her family in self- 
denial, sacrifice, patience, endurance, faith. This 
love is not governed by rules but by the spirit of 
the living Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In paraphrasing the Bible text, what is Jesus’ 
conception of social justice? 

2. How is it possible for the gospel to appeal to 
an individual? To society? 

3. In what way are individuals closely related 
to the social gospel or social justice? 

4, What did Jesus teach concerning the law? 

5. In what ways does Jesus challenge our 
generation, particularly along the lines of social 
justice? 

6. How does the Christian gospel bring aboui 
a better world? 

7. How would the teachings of Jesus lift up 
our society? Be specific. 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to have your class apply the 
gospel for social justice in certain areas that are 
close to their thinking—perhaps in international 
policies, domestic relations, local situations, com- 
munity enterprises. You may wish to include one 
of Walter Rauschenbusch’s great prayers on 
social justice or one from The Methodist Hymnal 
(see pages 513-518). Bring the lesson to a close 
as a high hour of social awakening. 

It would be helpful to announce the lesson for 
next week entitled “Justice Begins at Home.” 
Some members of the class may wish to consult 


with the pastor for insights into the pattern of 
the Christian home or with a family counseling 
clinic for further assistance. It would be helpful 
if the members did some exploration along this 
line before next week. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: We shall face two basic questions in 
today’s lesson: What is social justice? How does 
it relate to the gospel? In answering, we should 
make clear the essential point that the gospel, in 
showing the way to social justice, stresses the 
transformation not only of the individual but also 
of society as a whole. 

Preparation: Plan to distribute at the beginning 
of the class four or five questions to be discussed 
extemporaneously. Allow the appointed speakers 
a few minutes to collect their ideas for their brief 
comments. Questions such as these will serve as 
good topics: 

1. In what ways does Jesus’ teaching deal with 
face-to-face relations between person and person? 

2. In what respects is it only half true to say 
that the election of good men will bring good 
government, or that choosing good leaders in labor 
and management will resolve any strife between 
the two? 

3. Why must society accept Christ before we 
can expect a transformation in that society? 

4, Why was Jesus concerned with the rights of 
the weak and defenseless rather than with reli- 
gious ritual? 

5. How does Jesus’ teaching of compassion out- 
mode the “eye for an eye” law of retaliation? 

To begin: After assigning the above questions, 
begin the session by discussing Jesus’ idea of 
social justice. Ask the question: How is the 
Sermon on the Mount a “set of rules for the king- 
dom of God”? Can we achieve his goals here on 
earth? Are his rules so demanding as to be virtu- 
ally impossible of fulfillment in this world? 

How to proceed: After the brief opening dis- 
cussion, call upon each of the selected speakers 
to talk upon the questions assigned. 

Following the short talks, lead the class to ex- 
amine realistically the problem of achieving 
Christ’s plan of social justice. How, for instance, 
can we bring about the transformation of society? 
If our democratic concepts of justice are founded 
upon Christian principles, we must accept those 
principles first before we can accept our democ- 
racy. 

Then bring out this thought: Jesus’ ideas of 
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justice serve to amplify the principles that gave 
rise to the original commandments. By brushing 
aside overconcern with ritual, by looking past 
tradition he restated the true meanings of the 
laws of God. Show that Jesus objected to legalism, 
that he sought to convey the spirit of the law. 
In closing: Relate today’s lesson to several pres- 
ent-day ideas of justice. A simple example is that 
of an outmoded traffic law requiring the motorist 
to be preceded by a man waving a red flag. Is 
justice served by obeying the letter of the law 
in that case, or by obeying the spirit (which was 
to stress safety) ? Refer to the Child Labor Law; 
was it not in the true Christian spirit? 
Conclude by showing that the gospel interprets 
justice in the light of compassion, a common- 
sense approach, a genuinely Christian attitude. 
_ Looking ahead: Ask each class member to read 
carefully next week’s lesson material, to consider 
justice as it begins at home, and to think about 
the home as a power toward world improvement. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Last October, A. J. Holman Company, noted 
publishers of Bibles, blazed new trails. The Phil- 
adelphia house issued a version of the Bible trans- 
lated from the authorized version of the Church 
of the East. Prepared by George M. Lamsa, this 
vivid translation throws new light on many 
familiar passages. 

Two of them in the week’s lesson text are high- 
ly suggestive. 

Matthew 5:18: “For truly I say to you, Until 
heaven and earth pass away, not even a yoth or 
a dash shall pass away from the law until all of 
it is fulfilled.” 

A footnote explains that the yoth is the smallest 
letter in Aramaic and Hebrew writing; hence it 
fellows that God’s concern for social justice is 
such that men dare not remove even the smallest 
letter from the prophetic lists of laws. 

Again, this translation makes Matthew 5:22 
come to life: “But I say to you that whoever be- 
comes angry with his brother for no reason is 
guilty before the court; and whoever should say 
to his brother, Raca (which means, I spit on you) 
is guilty before the congregation; and whoever 
says to his brother, you are effeminate, is con- 
demned to hell fire.” 

In the Aramaic from which this translation was 
prepared, the word rendered “effeminate” has a 
literal sense of “brutish or abnormal,” according 
to a footnote in the new Bible. That is, God is so 
keenly concerned for social justice that any man 
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who accuses another of perversion will thereby 
bring upon himself the wrath of the Almighty. 

Social justice is not limited to concern for the 
hungry and the cold; it applies to every type of 
human relationship. 


* No nation can afford to become complacent or 
indifferent regarding its hard-won principles. 

Last fall, students at the University of Wis- 
consin made newspaper headlines by reporting 
their views on the first ten amendments to the 
U. S. Constitution. Familiarly known as the “Bill 
of Rights,” these amendments deal with such 
matters as freedom of the press and of religion, 
right to avoid self-incriminating testimony, and 
like issues. 

Two teachers submitted a questionnaire to a 
group of students who are typical of today’s col- 
legians. Less than 1 per cent of them expressed 
full acceptance of principles behind the Bill of 
Rights. 

Far from being the fruit of a once-for-all vic- 
tory, social justice is flexible and variable. It 
must be won over and over in order to be kept 


by a people. 


Political, economic, and technological factors 
have combined to make our nation unique—with- 
out a duplicate in the past or present. Much that 
we associate with our land is good. But a quick 
glance at one U. S. community will reveal that we 
are far from doing to all men as we would like 
them to do to us. 

East Chicago, Indiana, is a town of 54,000 and 
includes representatives of sixty nationalities. In 
spite of the high wages that are earned in sur- 
rounding steel mills, it was described in a Satur- 
day Review research article as “a sealed bottleful 
of human unhappiness.” Analysts declare that 
this product of democracy includes in it nearly 
every social problem that one could imagine. 
Mere technical progress is no index to spread of 
social justice. 


’& Not in dumb resignation 

We lift our hands on high; 

Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to trust and die: 

Our faith springs like the eagle, 
That soars to meet the sun, 

And cries exulting unto Thee, 
“O Lord, Thy will be done!” 


Thy will! It strengthens weakness, 
It bids the strong be just; 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sun, 
O Lord, be there, Thine arm made bare, 
Thy righteous will be done! 


—John Hay (The Methodist Hymnal, 467) 
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Justice Begins at Home 


oa—~—The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Leviticus 19:32; Mark 
10: 2-16; Ephesians 5:21 through 6:4; 1 Timothy 
5:8. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson you have the excellent opportu- 
nity to present the Christian home as a guide to 
your entire class. You will find it helpful to dis- 
cuss this lesson with a family in your church 
which, in your opinion, is a truly Christian family. 
This lesson on justice in the home gives you a 
rare privilege of bringing before your group 
standards for practical Christian living. 

Read the Scripture selections for this lesson 
from Leviticus and Mark as well as the passages 
from both Ephesians and 1 Timothy. The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volumes 10 and 11, will give you 
added insight to the printed passages. The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary will be of some assist- 
ance. 

The lesson material in Adult Student, Epworth 
Notes, and Wesley Quarterly as well as the daily 
Bible lessons will be most helpful. You will want 
to use The International Lesson Annual as well. 

There are innumerable books available in the 
area of the Christian home, see page 21 for some 
suggestions. The 1956 Discipline of The Methodist 
Church will shed light for you on what our 
church has formulated concerning the inter- 
responsibility of husband, wife, and children in 
the Christian family. 

Several other denominations have set standards 
for the Christian family as has The Methodist 
Church. You may wish to discuss these areas with 
your friends and neighbors of other churches. 
This important lesson is close to every member 
of your class. Prayerfully prepare yourself for 
this task throughout the week. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. The standard of a Christian home 
III. Christianity and family living 
IV. Christian discipline 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to start by asking the class for 
their opinions on what makes a Christian home. 
Listing the several opinions on a blackboard will 
hold them before the class as you proceed. 

You will want to bear in mind the service to 
your class as they profit from the consideration of 
this lesson. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


You may wish to point out that the Bible was 
written for the specific needs of the people of that 
time. This does not mean, however, that the Bible 
does not speak to our generation. Rather, where- 
in the Scriptures spoke in specific detail in the 
first and second centuries, the application of these 
details in the specific experience of our world con- 
stantly challenges Christians. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians gives practical 
standards for Christian living. There are instruc- 
tions here for husband and wife as well as for 
children to follow. Christianity was an evolving 
religious principle in a pagan world. Most of the 
converts to Christianity had lived and practiced 
pagan ritual. Christianity was entirely new to 
them. As you read Ephesians, you will note the 
instructions and encouragement which the author: 
gave to these new Christians. It is our duty 
to study these instructions as principles that 
they used in solving their problems. These prin- 
ciples may then speak to us in our need. 

In Ephesians the author carries the very spirit. 
of what Jesus said into actual practice. While 
we noted in previous lessons that Jesus did not 
pay attention to details, he nonetheless empha- 
sized the spirit. 

The author of Ephesians indicates that it is. 
more Christian to serve one another than self-. 
ishly to demand individual rights. Husband and 
wife must be subject to each other rather than 
to claim constantly their own separate lives. In 
this co-operative fashion both partners would be 
prompted to love and service rather than to self-- 
ishness. The author indicates that this love for 
each other must be judged by the standard of 
Christ’s love for the church. Christ then becomes 
the head of the home as well as of the church. 

“And the two shall become one.” Here the 
author gives a spiritual interpretation to the mar- 
riage vow. This quotation came from Genesis, but 
in leaving out the words “the flesh,” the author: 
again appeals to Christ, the higher faith. 
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The early Christians were admonishied that, to 
have harmony in the home, children should obey 
parents, while, on the other hand, the parents 
should not anger the children. 

Likewise, chapter 5 of First Timonthy indicates 
that the early Christians were concerned about 
the third generation of older people. Modern so- 
ciety is also much concerned with this problem. 
Children should never forsake their parents lest 
the entire Christian gospel suffer by these actions. 


II. The standard of the Christian home 


You may wish to refer here to the idea that 
Christians must be different from pagans. As the 
author wrote instructions for Christians and 
church leaders, they were also instructed to live 
by the standards of Christ in the home. 

It will be helpful to indicate that justice may 
not be forced in the home. There is justice in 
the Christian home, however, because of the spirit 
of the law of Christ. This epistle sets up a stand- 
ard of domestic life by which we may check our 
own home life. If the love that Christ has for the 
Church motivates the standards of the Christian 
home, there will be justice and righteousness, 
respect and kindness, fair play and mutual admi- 
ration. 

You may wish to state that the man who loves 
his wife and children finds harmony and happi- 
ness within his home. Each member of the Chris- 
tian family then works together for the good of 
the others, even as one who loves his country and 
co-operates with his government is a favorite 
citizen. 

But if a man lives his life only for selfish ends 
and desires, life will be full of disappointments. 
For he who loves himself only rarely has compe- 
tition. 

It will be helpful to state that a Christian home 
is a co-operative enterprise in which each mem- 
ber shares alike in responsibility. You might illus- 
trate this point with the hymn: 


Happy the home when God is there, 
And love fills every breast; 

When one their wish, and one their prayer, 
And one their heavenly rest.} 


The standard of a Christian home is, of course, 
the standard where Christ is the head and each 
member of the home is unified with Christ. 


III. Christianity and family living 


You will find it helpful to suggest that through- 
out the Ephesian letter the concept of marriage 
is a symbol of Christ’s love for the Church. In this 
way every member of the Christian family will 
learn the meaning of their relationships to one 
another. The members of a family are members 
of the body of Christ, just as a husband and wife 
are one body in the spiritual sense of unifying 





1 Henry Ware: The Methodist Hymnal, 428; stanza 1. 
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their characters. The person who is unreliable and 
undependable becomes a point of departure from 
a truly Christian family experience of living. 

You will also want to point out that while chil- 
dren cannot contribute to the financial support of 
a home, if they are reared “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,” they will be making 
practical contributions to the total family living. 
The home is far more important than a house. 
Christ and family living affect the home, but they 
have no effect upon the house. 

You will want to point out that where children 
are early taught the name of Christ, where daily 
disciplines of devotion weld the group together, 
there is true family living. This would also be true 
when it becomes necessary for three generations 
to live as one family. 

In this manner, then, justice will not be forced 
in the home, but justice will be a part of the fam- 
ily. 


IV. Christian discipline 


It will be helpful to point out that as we become 
Christians in individual commitments, the inten- 
sity with which we accept Christ and discipline 
our lives must not be overlooked. When two 
Christian young people marry, the Christian dis- 
cipline that is demanded of them will so unify 
their spirits that they will become as one. 

You may wish to illustrate that the discipline of 
our people is not forced upon them, but, rather, it 
is made a natural experience for which there are 
compensating factors. The disciplined life of an 
individual will be formed around loyalty to 
Christ, prayer, meditation, service. Through 
Christian discipline the dedicated life becomes a 
truly Christian life. It would be helpful to sug- 
gest that devotion to the principles of Christ 
through Christian discipline will bring a family 
into that fellowship from which justice will result. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What dangers are apparent in measuring a 
home life by the highest standards of the com- 
munity? 

2. In your opinion, are the standards of a 
Christian home lowered by marriage between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant? Why? 

3. What do you think is the role of the head of 
the house as mentioned in the lesson? 

4. How may love be creative and Christian? 

5. In what way would the standards of Chris- 
tian family living be lowered when both parents 
work? 

6. What has been distinctive about the Chris- 
tian homes you have known? 

7. In what ways do you think it possible for 
justice in the home to be enlarged to promote 
justice and mercy in the world? 


In CLOSING 
You may wish to summarize the qualities that 
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make for a Christian home and Christian family 
living. You may also wish to state the responsi- 
bilities of every professed member of the Chris- 
tian church in fulfilling his duty to Christ. 

You will want to close with a prayer for 
strength and courage that each member may find 
a high standard of Christian living with Christ as 
his constant companion. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: Today’s session concerns the ques- 
tion: In what ways does the principle of justice 
serve as a guide to the Christian home? Since the 
state does little to regulate justice within the 
home, who ultimately must be responsible for 
that justice? Rather than regarding justice in the 
severe connotation of the word, we shall consider 
it in the sense of “love,” or “loving-kindness.” 

Preparation: Since this lesson concerns the 
home, plan to call forth from each of the class 
members his ideas regarding justice in his own 


home. After reading the lesson material in Adult 
Student or Wesley Quarterly, write out four or 
five questions that may be discussed for a few 
minutes in “buzz sessions.” 

These questions, for instance, could be asked: 

1. How can the three-generation family live to- 
gether in one home and achieve a harmonious re- 
lationship? How can the elderly members be 
given a voice in family decisions without permit- 
ting them to become dominant? 

2. What attitude should parents take toward 
disciplining their children? To what extent has 
the book on child psychology replaced the hick- 
ory switch? 

3. How can a family best deal with its teen-age 
members justly and with understanding? To what 
extent should parents restrict teen-agers’ activ- 
ities? 

4. With what principles of justice should a 
husband and wife regard each other? In what 
ways have the domineering wife or the husband 
who rules with an iron hand become outmoded in 
today’s home? 

5. How much loyalty do a husband and wife 
owe their in-laws? In what respects should a 
couple consider the principle of loving-kindness 
as it relates to their in-laws? 

To begin: Divide the class into five smaller 
groups. Give to each group one of the above 


The happy family is one in which the con- 
cerns of one member are the concerns of all. 





Harold M. Lambert 
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questions (or questions in a similar vein ) for a 
five- or six-minute discussion. Ask each group to 
select a spokesman who will summarize the short 
discussion for the class. The groups should then 
be instructed to gather briefly in separate areas of 
the room to consider their questions. 

How to proceed: After the short buzz session 
call the group together and ask for the reports 
from each spokesman. Each buzz group reaction 
will serve to prompt discussion from the class. 
Keep the emphasis on the homes represented in 
the class. Make the references local and personal 
as much as possible. Bring out the importance of 
respect, kindness, fair play, and discipline in the 
home. Ask the class to consider the importance of 
Christian instruction in the home. 

In closing: Call for comments on how the Chris- 
cian home can go even further in promoting jus- 
tice within the family. Close by showing that 
loving-kindness does not mean a soft sentimen- 
tality without discipline. Indeed, discipline is one 
of the first ingredients of true loving-kindness. 

Looking ahead: Ask the class to read next 
week’s material carefully. Appoint four or five 
members to prepare a panel discussion of the 
subject, “Justice in Community Life.” Direct 
them to think particularly about specific areas 
in their own community where the group could 
work to secure greater justice. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The task of looking after interests of others 
in the family often comes to focus in material 
things. But much more is involved. A parent may 
take good care of sons and daughters so far as 
their physical needs are concerned but give them 
other things that wreck their lives. 

Last September, a news item with a New York 
dateline told this succinct story: 

“Clendenin J. Ryan, Jr., millionaire grandson 
of the late financier Thomas Fortune Ryan and an 
enthusiastic dabbler in politics, shot himself to 
death early today in the same town house where 
his father committed suicide in 1939.” 


’ It is always easier to recognize a problem than 
to offer a solution, easier to rush into action than 
to predict consequences. 

Bothered by wasps while trying to put hay into 
the barn on a farm near Olney, Illinois, a work- 
man reached the logical solution: The insects had 
to go. So he took action to burn them out. 

His plan of attack was fully successful; the 
wasps were destroyed. But so were the barn, 
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Our August Studies 


The theme of justice will be continued 
throughout August and September. A unit 
on “Justice and the Nations” will include 
the first four Sundays of August. The rest 
of the quarter will consider “Justice in 
Our Daily Life.” 

The weekly topics for August are: 


August 3: Guarding Our Freedoms 

August 10: Justice in Government 

August 17: Justice to Minorities 

August 24: Justice Among Nations 

August 31: Temperance and Social Jus- 
tice 











5,000 bales of hay, 2,000 bushels of barley, 200 
loads of fertilizer, a utility shed, a garage, and 
three drums of gasoline. Working against a stiff 
breeze, firemen barely saved the house. 

Zeal for “justice” in the home is admirable 
provided it does not lead to quick actions that 
endanger the continuity of the family. 


‘ In a recent issue of Catholic Home Messenger, 
T. J. McInerney tells the gripping story of what 
happens when an adolescent boy becomes ad- 
dicted to narcotics. 

“The encouraging thing about the whole nar- 
cotics problem is the vigorous frontal attack 
being made upon it by the U. S. government.” 

But listen to the other phase of the matter: 

“The discouraging thing about the problem is 
the complacent attitude assumed by too many 
parents. .. . The ‘it can’t happen to us’ attitude 
is one of the most dangerous as well as one of the 
most prevalent.” 

Under a law signed by President Eisenhower 
in 1956, sale of heroin to a minor can bring the 
death penalty. Parents cannot afford to be less 
vigilant than law-enforcement officers. 


‘’ Happy the home where Jesus’ Name 
Is sweet to every ear; 
Where children early lisp His fame, 
And parents hold Him dear. 


Happy the home where prayer is heard, 
And praise is wont to rise; 

Where parents love the sacred Word 
And all its wisdom prize. 


Lord, let us in our homes agree 
This blessed peace to gain; 

Unite our hearts in love to Thee, 
And love to all will reign. 

—Henry Ware, the younger (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 428; stanzas 2, 3, 4) 
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Justice in Community Life 


aoa——The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Leviticus 19:11-18; 
Deuteronomy 15:7-8; Romans 13:8-10; James 
2:1-13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This fourth lesson of the unit “The Meaning 
and Significance of Justice” is an important one. 
It concerns the application of justice and mercy 
to the community in which we live. 

You will want to check your notes for the past 
three lessons in order to keep in mind any un- 
finished details. 

You will want to point out that justice in the 
home, which was the previous lesson, must extend 
beyond to the community while, paradoxically, 
justice in the community must be established to 
insure justice in the home. The home cannot be 
an island of security in the midst of oppression. 

You will find the lesson materials in Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes, the 
daily Bible readings, and The International 
Lesson Annual most rewarding. The Interpreter’s 
Bible will give you further confidence as you 
approach your class for this concluding lesson. 
Perhaps it will be helpful to read the Social Creed 
of The Methodist Church in the 1956 Discipline. 

Plan to do some additional reading from the 
books listed on page 21. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. Impartial justice 
II. Christianity and human relations 
IV. The justice and mercy of God 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to indicate that injustice to 
‘any person or minority group arouses our anger. 
But when our own acts are based upon unfairness 
and partiality, particularly in our home or in our 
community, we sometimes overlook it. When op- 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
jPromptly. 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


pression is many miles away, we express our- 
selves as opposed to such treatment, while the 
same type of oppression might be within our 
community and be considered as fair. 

You may wish to point out that the standards 
of justice must be applied with impartiality and 
fairness to all, regardless of our relationship to it. 


How To ProcEED 
I. The scriptural background 


You may wish to point out that in these four 
lessons we have seen the development of justice 
and mercy in both the Old Testament and the 
early Christian church. Justice became a major 
emphasis of the religion of Israel. A God of justice 
inspired the men who worshiped him to be right- 
eous and just themselves. The ancient Hebrews 
gave us a strong emphasis upon personal and 
social ethics. 

The passage in Leviticus indicates that there 
should be one level of justice in the courts. All 
men should be treated equally. Even the kings 
were held responsible for justice and equity. 

But slander among neighbors was more prev- 
alent than injustice in the courts. The individual 
accused had no opportunity to defend himself in 
gossip as he did in court. There were to be no 
gossiping or whispering campaigns. Character 
assassination was condemned. Equal justice must 
carry with it the protection of the character of 
one’s neighbor. The will of God was to be the 
standard. 

Also, Leviticus 19:17-18 carries the overtones 
of Jesus’ teachings in the Sermon on the Mount 
and of his concern for love of neighbor. In that 
period the word “neighbor” was a common 
term applied to everyone in the Jewish commu- 
nity. But the Jews had one attitude toward 
their own people and a different attitude toward 
foreigners. Jesus, however, later indicated in 
sharp focus that the word “neighbor” was to 
apply to anyone in need (Luke 10: 25-37). 

The passagé from James 2:1-4 gives us an 
indication of the early church’s attempt to do 
more than talk about brotherhood. Here we have 
a concrete expression of human relations. A man 
who is wealthy should not be treated as superior 
while one holds the poor in contempt. There is 
to be no partiality. We are all children of one 
God. James indicates that showing partiality to- 
ward any man is committing sin, for it is contrary 
to the communal spirit of mutual love. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Christianity has a concern for the whole community. 


II. Impartial justice 


You may wish to point out that a single stand- 
ard of justice was indicated in Leviticus. It is 
the only standard for communal living. The demo- 
cratic spirit of the ancient Hebrews became the 
underlying principle of the Christian faith. The 
concept of treating all men as equals was intro- 
duced under the Mosaic code. In James, how- 
ever, we learn that this impartial justice was not 
completely practiced in the early church; hence, 
the warning to “show no partiality.” 

In our own country there have been times when 
the Christian church practiced a fixed order of 
seating among its people. Those who had no 
station in life, rather than being treated like the 
majority of ordinary people, had the least ad- 
vantageous seats in the church. The church prac- 
ticed partiality as well as discrimination. No 
church can preach the gospel of love effectively 
unless it includes all men. The love of God is 
available to all men equally. 


III. Christianity and human relations 


It may be helpful to point out that the church 
exists to create within society a community of 
believers. The early Christian church was such 
a community. The society in which it was formed 
had no community basis. The Christian church 
was a community of calm within a society of 
conflict. Likewise, you will want to suggest 
that if democracy is to function properly, it must 
be in a community. Human relationships thrive 
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only on a community basis. If Christianity does 
not speak to the group and to the behavior of 
man to man, it does not speak at all. 

You might suggest that the church is a com- 
munity of love, and, as such, it must constantly 
challenge individuals with the needs of the larger 
community of human relationships. We cannot 
speak of human relations without Christianity 
making it the business of all men. You will want 
to point out that since there is only one Father 
who has made all men of one blood (not different 
colors of blood), in the sight of God, the Father 
of Jesus Christ, we are all one people. 

You will want to indicate that Christianity must 
be concerned, not only with God’s business, but 
also with the application of his business in all 
the human relationships in which we are involved, 
such as injustice, crime, illness, poor housing, 
unjust practices, discrimination. 


IV. Justice and mercy of God 


You will want to point out that the love of 
God makes it possible for us to recognize that 
justice and mercy are not charity. The God 
who is big enough to be the Father of our Lord 
and of all mankind is also big enough to bring 
justice and mercy to all men. He is the God who 
is so big that the heavens cannot hold him and 
yet little enough to be in the human heart. 

The rich man ought not to be criticized un- 
justly. While the Christian church did start with 
the poor, the slaves, the social outcasts, it is 
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nonetheless a compliment to the Christian church 
that the wealthy are now at home in the Christian 
community. There are temptations for the rich 
which the poor never know. The obstacles in 
human relations caused by wealth must be over- 
come. With the concept of justice and mercy the 
rich may have their judgment and their sense of 
fairness changed. Both the rich and the poor are 
subject to God’s justice and mercy. 

In this connection you will want to indicate 
that love is the underlying principle of justice 
and mercy. This principle applies in every area 
of life. All men are involved in the actions of each. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way would it be possible to have 
justice in the home and not in the community? 

2. In what way should you overcome any 
injustice in your community that might be called 
to your attention? 

3. In what ways would the church be involved 
in community social action? 

4. Who is my neighbor? 

5. Should leaders of the community expect cer- 
tain privileges in relation to justice? 

6. What are the reasons that your church is not 
an interracial community? 

7. Are there any obstacles that could be over- 
come to make justice impartial in your com- 
munity? 

8. Are there obstacles that may be overcome 
to make your church a truly Christian com- 
munity? 


In CLOSING 


You will find it helpful to sum up not only this 
lesson but the entire unit. Try to indicate our 
indebtedness to the early Hebrews for the prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy which are rooted in 
God and which are the basis of our society. Try 
to indicate that such a heritage also carries with 
it certain responsibilities for each of us. 

You may wish to close with a prayer, such as 
the following, that will give courage to your group 
and also a challenge to bring about a closer com- 
munity of believers. 

“O Lord, our heavenly Father, who by thy 
blessed Son hast taught us that thou art Love, we 
beseech thee graciously to bless all those who, 
following his steps, give themselves to the service 
of their fellow men. Grant unto them clear vision 
to perceive those things which in our social order 
are amiss; give them true judgment, courage, and 
perseverance to help those to right that suffer 
wrong, and endue them with unfailing love to 
minister to the poor, the suffering, and the friend- 
less. Make us sensible of our union one with 
another as thy children, that we may strive wisely 
to order all things among us according to thy will; 
for the sake of him who laid down his life for us, 
thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen.” ! 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, page 516. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: As we close this month’s series of 
lessons, we are to explore the relationship be- 
tween justice and community life. The idea of 
bringing Christian love and justice into the social 
realm is not new, but we need to re-examine our 
true attitudes concerning fair dealing with per- 
sons in the community who may differ from us. 

Preparation: Hand to each of the four or five 
panelists selected last week the following list of 
questions (or similar questions of your own) 
which will serve as the organizational pattern of 
the discussion: 

1. What is the true meaning of the command, 
“Love your neighbor as yourself”? 

2. In what ways is the common tendency to 
grant special privileges to those of high social or 
economic position an example of injustice? 

3. How far must we personally go in order to 
achieve justice for races other than our own? 

4. To guarantee the right of religious freedom, 
to what extent must we defend the rights of those 
who hold religious beliefs different from our own? 

5. How can we gain Christian love and justice 
in our own community relations? 

To begin: Ask the panel members to sit at the 
front of the room facing the class. You yourself 
should act as chairman. Open by reading these 
four passages from your Bible: Leviticus 19: 
11-18; Deuteronomy 15:7-8; Romans 13:8-10; 
James 2:1-13. 

How to proceed: Ask the panel to define neigh- 
borly love in response to the first question. Don’t 
be trite in defining. Ask the class to be honest 
with themselves: Do they genuinely love their 
neighbors? Whom do they admit are their neigh- 
bors? Are their neighbors an exclusive group, or 
do they include those on both sides of the track? 

Bring up the question of deference toward peo- 
ple of high position. Ask the panelists, To what 
extent do we honor the outward symbols of 
wealth and power? Ask, Would it not be better 
to look for the essential worth of the person as 
a person? Encourage the class to interrupt the 
panel with questions or comments as they please. 

Direct the group to consider next the justice of 
race relations. Again insist upon frank and honest 
personal evaluation of attitudes. Point out that 
prejudice often prevents the achievement of jus- 
tice. Read aloud the comments on racial justice as 
discussed in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

In discussing the fourth question bring out the 
idea of attitudes toward those of other religious 
convictions. If we are to be just, must we not de- 
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tend the right ot persons to hold a belief different 
from our own? 

In closing: After discussing the final question, 
ask a member of the panel to summarize the dis- 
cussion briefly. Close by stressing the importance 
of Christian love and understanding in community 
life. 

Looking ahead: Appoint six members of the 
class to plan to report briefly next week, one on 
each freedom discussed in Adult Student. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


It is easier to endorse the broad principle of 
justice in community life than to agree on how it 
may be achieved. Members of the class are likely 
to disagree as to the wisdom of Kansas ministers 
who recently made news. 

Pastors in the ministerial association of 
Emporia agreed to discontinue paid church ads 
in the Emporia Gazette. Founded in 1895 by the 
famous William Allen White, the paper long re- 
fused liquor ads and actually ran the first in its 


history last fall. It was this action that evoked 
the retaliation by the pastors. 

Some persons will raise a new question, how- 
ever. In the search for “justice in community life,” 
does the church do well to refuse any channel by 
which it may attract the attention of members 
and potential members? Does refusal to advertise 
in a “wet” newspaper do good or harm? 


’& Few human acts are more inspiring than those 
of courageous individuals who set out to defy 
world powers in the name of love. 

Harold Steele was just a bespectacled chicken 
farmer until recent months. Newsmen sat up and 
took notice when the Quaker from east England 
announced he’d try to block his nation’s first H- 
bomb test. For it was the fruit of some $200,000,- 
000 in scientific work. 

Protesting the barbarism of atomic war, Steele 
tried to expose himself to radioactive death in 
the test area. He spent his entire life savings 
traveling to the Orient in order to die for his con- 
victions. But experts dropped the explosive south 
of Hawaii—hundreds of miles out of the Quaker’s 
travel route. 

Do you consider the would-be martyr a hero, 
or a fool? Is there any sense in which he can be 
said to have succeeded in spite of his failure? 
What would life be like if there were men like 
Harold Steele in every community? 





OUR DECLARATION OF SOCIAL CONCERN 


A. The Family.—We seek equal rights and 
justice for all men; protection of the individual 
and the family by high standards of morality; 
Christian education for marriage, parenthood, 
and the home; adequate housing, proper regula- 
tion of marriage, and uniform divorce laws. 

We stand for regulation of working conditions 
for women, especially mothers, and safeguards 
for their physical and moral environment; for the 
abolition of injurious child labor; for the protec- 
tion, education, spiritual nurture, and wholesome 
recreation of every child; and for religious and 
educational programs which will secure these 
ends. 

B. Economic Life.—1. Christianity and the 
Economic Order.—With full acknowledgment of 
stewardship under God and accountability to him, 
we stand for the acquisition of property by Chris- 
tian processes and the right of private ownership 
thereof. We refuse to identify Christianity with 
any economic system. We test every economic 
order by the commands of our Christ and judge 
its practices by the Christian gospel. We believe 
that it is our duty not only to bring Christ to the 
individual, but also to bring the society within 
which we live more nearly into conformity with 
the teachings of Christ. We believe that the free 
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democratic way of life ruled by Christian princi- 
ples can bring to mankind a society in which 
liberty is preserved, justice established, and 
brotherhood achieved. We therefore pledge our- 
selves to sustain these values and to implement 
the teachings of Christ by voting our Christian 
convictions in all elections, by participating in 
political action as party members or independents, 
and by offering and supporting candidates who 
will translate our social ideas into social reality. 

2. Poverty and Unemployment.—We believe 
that the economic development which makes pos- 
sible material plenty for all places upon us great 
moral responsibility, in that the physical and spir- 
itual development of millions of persons through- 
out the world is now needlessly hindered by pov- 
erty. We therefore stand for the abatement and 
prevention of poverty everywhere. 

We believe that it is our Christian duty to 
provide for all men opportunity to earn an ade- 
quate livelihood. Since lack of significant employ- 
ment tends to destroy human self-respect, we be- 
lieve that workers must be safeguarded from 
enforced unemployment. 

—From The Methodist Social Creed, Paragraph 
2020 in Discipline of The Methodist Church, 1956; 
The Methodist Publishing House. 
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July 6: 
The Roots 
of Liberty 





The Leader in Action 








By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


First, you must yourself believe in human 
freedom. This may be hard for you. Do precon- 
ceived opinions stand in the way? Then pray that 
you may approach the preparation and presenta- 
tion of these lessons with an open mind, free from 
prejudice. This does not require that you must 
agree 100 per cent with all the statements in the 
unit published in Adult Student. But you must 
read and reread it thoughtfully and open-minded- 
ly, making a strong effort to agree with at least 
the basic principles set forth in this course of 
four lessons. 

First, read the unit as a whole. Then read more 
carefully the material in the first lesson. As you 
read, mark sentences and paragraphs you feel 
should be lifted up for special emphasis. Decide 
which of the questions you will ask the class in 
the discussion that follows your presentation, or 
plan to use those listed below under “Questions 
for Discussion.” 

Look up and read the daily Bible readings 
listed at the beginning of the first lesson in Adult 
Student. See how these fit in and undergird the 
main thought of the lesson. 

If you can get hold of a copy of How Free Are 
You? by Robert Hamill (see page 40), read it to 
enrich your understanding of the foundations of 
human freedom. 

“Freedom’s Dependence on Christianity,” by 
Bishop Corson (page 1), is a valuable resource 
for this study. 





Mr. Puirer is a professional writer whose home is in 
Tallahassee, Florida; a supernumerary ministerial member 
of the Tennessee Conference. 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 


SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 


Ewing Galloway 


Decide upon an aim or purpose in teaching the 
lesson. You might phrase it like this: to help my 
students come to a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the foundations of freedom in 
human thought and practice. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. God the source of liberty 
II. The development of freedom in Greek and 
Roman thought 
III. Philosophical elaborations of human liberty 
IV. Development of personal religious liberty 
V. Development of political liberty 


To BEGIN 


Either memorize or give the substance, in your 
own words, of the first two paragraphs of the 
lesson treatment in Adult Student. A brief in- 
troduction such as this will suffice. Do not waste 
time on more. 


How TO PROcEED 
I. God the source of liberty 


To lay a strong biblical foundation for your 
later presentation, begin with a reading of the 
entire third chapter of Genesis, preferably from 
the Revised Standard Version. You may wish to 
assign this reading to a class member who reads 
well. 

Follow the reading with a brief statement some- 
what like this: 

Here we see Adam and Eve symbolically facing 
a momentous choice. And, awful though the out- 
come of that story may appear, it means that man 
in his freedom may make choices with possibili- 
ties of glory and temptations, of high achievement 
and failure. God has endowed man with certain 
attributes of mind, spirit, and personality. These 
develop best in an atmosphere of freedom to 
choose and decide. We are not automatons, pup- 
pets; we are persons. To rise to the challenge of 
freedom is a mark of manhood and a tribute to 
God as man’s creator. 

Now quote or give the gist of the paragraphs 
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Political freedom in the United States is rooted in the 





Harold M. Lambert 


Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 


in Adult Student summing up what Robert Ham- 
ill has to say about the elements characterizing 
the religious concept of freedom. 

Then give in your own words what Will (Adult 
Student) says about the New Testament as en- 
larging the concept by “breaking the bonds of 
narrow legalism” with an emphasis on “commit- 
ment to a way of life revealed in Jesus Christ.” 


II. The development of freedom in Greek and 
Roman thought 


Point out that Aristotle and other Greek phi- 
losophers justified the institution of slavery. Then 
show how Roman thinkers developed the concept 
of checks and balances to give democracy a fair 
shake in its struggle against despotism and aristoc- 
racy. 


III. Philosophical elaborations of human liberty 


Tell the class that the political philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
played an important role in elaborating these 
ideas of human freedom in specifically political 
forms. 

Briefly state John Locke’s “social contract” 
theory, pointing out that a forerunner of this line 
of thought was the Mayflower Compact. Read the 
quotation from Locke, beginning with the words 
“Men being .. .” 

It would be well to read the quotation unhur- 
riedly, taking time occasionally to look up and 
catch the eyes of your hearers so that the quoting 
will not seem deadly dull. 

Say that the Frenchman Montesquieu influ- 
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enced the writing of the United States Constitu- 
tion. Quote from him, beginning with the words 
“Political liberty .. .” 

Locke believed that moderate governments pro- 
vide political liberty but that even these guaran- 
tee it only when there is no abuse of power. This 
idea should make us think of our own govern- 
ment, which is democratic in principle and repub- 
lican in structure. Later in the unit we shall more 
closely examine the tendencies of present-day 
government in America to abuse its power and 
hamper political liberty. 

Say that Jean Jacques Rousseau, author of The 
Social Contract, was the political philosopher who 
most influenced the French Revolution. Quote 
from him, beginning with the words “To re- 
nounce ...” and “The citizens... .” 

Also remind your group that it is a sound prin- 
ciple that no one has a right to demand that an- 
other should do what he will not do himself. Our 
congressmen and state legislators, our executives 
and our judges, should keep this principle in mind 
as they carry out their official duties. 

Quote the famous statements by Voltaire. 

Then point out that most of the philosophical 
background of the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution came from the writings of 
these men. 

Speak briefly of the writings of Thomas Paine 
(who was not, as some have charged, an atheist) 
in connection with the American Revolution. 
Quote the last sentence of the passage from The 
Rights of Man given in Adult Student. 

This quotation has a definite bearing upon the 
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tendency of modern governments to mortgage the 
future for the sake of the present. Some thought- 
ful citizens therefore question the ethics of the 
otherwise commendable Social Security. By this 
system present benefits are paid from funds 
that must be replenished from future taxation. 
Raising the nation’s debt limit from $275 to $280 
billion dollars, as was done by the recent session 
of Congress, is also open to question on the prin- 
ciple Paine enunciated. 


IV. Development of personal religious liberty 


Mention Huss, Wycliffe, Erasmus, Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Zwingli, and Calvin as reformers of 
church life. Point out that while powerful polit- 
ical and economic forces were involved in the 
Reformation, there was also a strong thrust for 
personal religious liberty. On the other hand, the 
Renaissance led to humanism with an emphasis 
on man rather than God and on the transfer of 
wealth and political power from the medieval 
church to the secular prince or government. 

Speak of the intolerance of Protestants against 
Protestants in the seventeenth century, mention- 
ing specifically the Puritans’ persecution of 
Quakers and of Roger Williams. 


V. Development of political liberty 


Briefly refer to the Magna Charta and the de- 
velopment of parliamentary law in later years, to 
the unwritten British constitution, and to the 
common law as safeguarding human freedom. 

Quote from the Preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence. Point out that before the American 
people would adopt the proposed Constitution, 
they insisted upon adding a Bill of Rights. 

Though these rights are set forth in ten amend- 
ments, read this list of particulars: 

Freedom of religion 

Separation of church and state 

Freedom of speech 

Freedom of the press 

Right to petition for redress of grievances 

Right to keep and bear arms 

Freedom from the quartering of soldiers with- 
out consent 

Freedom from unreasonable search and seizure 

Indictment by grand jury in major cases 

Freedom from double jeopardy for the same 
offense 

Freedom from self-incrimination 

Right to life, liberty, and property, limited only 
by due process of law 

Right to just compensation for private property 
taken for public use 

Right to a speedy and public trial 

Right to a trial by jury of state and district 
in which crime was committed 

Right to be informed of the nature and cause 
of accusation 


Right to be confronted with witnesses against 
him 

Right to compel witnesses to appear in his favor 

Right to defense counsel 

Right of trial by jury in civil cases involving 
more than twenty dollars 

Freedom from excessive bail, excessive and 
cruel and unusual punishment 

Point out that this is a much longer list than 
we ordinarily think of in connection with the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution. Say that the 
importance of many of these rights is greater than 
may appear on casual reading of the Bill of Rights. 
More and more they are being brought to the 
attention of the public in legislative halls, court- 
rooms, and executive offices. 

From Thomas Jefferson quote the statement 
beginning “Error of opinion. . .” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What lessons can we learn from the history 
of the struggle for freedom? 

2. Is freedom something that can be won once 
for all, or must it constantly be struggled for? 
Why? 

3. Why are the motives and philosophy of per- 
sons seeking freedom important? 

4. Do civil and religious liberty seem to be 
interrelated? If so, in what respects? 

5. Against what pitfalls must advocates of 
freedom be on guard? 

6. Do you agree with Thomas Jefferson that 
“Error of opinion may be tolerated when reason 
is left to combat it”? Why? Illustrate from a cur- 
rent situation. 


In CLOSING 


Sum up the main points of the lesson. 

Pray briefly (or ask a prepared member to do 
so) that every member of the class will cherish 
and safeguard the heritage of freedom which 
springs from God and has been developed by 
thoughtful and courageous advocates down 
through the centuries. 

Call attention to the next topic, “The Full Mean- 
ing of Freedom.” Ask each member of the grcup 
to approach this study with an open mind. 


pany ae Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This lesson is primarily an essay. The chal- 
lenge to you as a leader of adults in this unit is 





Mr. CuLoup is editor of older youth publications, Editorial 
Division, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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to find points at which the group can take hold 
of the ideas and apply them to life in 1958. Since 
the topic is so basic in human life, this should not 
prove hard to do. 

How to proceed.—First, you would find Robert 
Hamill’s book, How Free Are You? very helpful. 
(See page 40 for source.) This is one volume in 
the Faith for Life Series developed especially for 
young adults. It will provide ample material for 
parallel reading on the topic of freedom. Perhaps 
you might ask one or two members of your group 
to read selected chapters and report on them to 
the class. 

Second, although political liberty is given con- 
siderable attention, the rootage for this, as well 
as for personal religious liberty, must be found 
in the biblical view of man’s nature and relation- 
ship to his Creator. 

Perhaps you will want the group to discuss the 
meaning of the following New Testament pas- 
sages: John 8:32; Romans 8:21; 2 Corinthians 
3:17; and Galatians 5:1, 13. What is the basis of 
freedom (or liberty) as indicated in each of these 
passages? You might take time in the class session 
to read the larger context of each passage and to 
discuss in smaller groups the possible meanings. 
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Then there can be a sharing of ideas with the 
whole group. 

Third, you might point out the irony of there 
being “intolerant Protestants,” and try—through 
discussion—to understand why this has been true 
in past generations. Then, the group might ask 
itself, Are there intolerant Protestants today? 
If so, who? Where? Why? What can be done to 
produce mutual respect and a climate of freedom 
and good will? 

The group might become introspective at this 
point and grapple with the question, Are there 
points at which we tend to be'intolerant of other 
groups in America today? If so, who are they? 
What must we do to set matters right? 

Finally, the group might draw up—and list on 
the blackboard—a “Bill of Responsibilities” for 
modern American adults, parallel to the Bill of 
Rights. Is it more incumbent on Christians to 
assume their civic responsibilities than it is for 
non-Christians? If so, why? If not, why not? 

In closing.—The session might be concluded 
with a prayer by a member of the class (asked in 
advance of the session), expressing gratitude for 
the blessings of freedom and dedication to Chris- 
tian use of that freedom. 


The Full Meaning of Freedom 


ma —The Leader in Action 








By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Perhaps the best preparation you can make 
for teaching this dynamite-laden lesson, after 
reading it through in Adult Student, is to pray 
for courage in presenting it, specifics and all, to 
the class. For you are likely to have in your 
group more than one member who will react more 
or less violently to Will’s accounts of recent at- 
tempts, on the one hand, to thwart liberty and, 
on the other, to safeguard it. 

For additional material see the resources listed 
on page 40, especially the pamphlet Nor Speak 
With Double Tongue. 

Actually there is more material in Adult Stu- 
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dent than you can use. So your problem may be 
one of choosing what you believe to be the most 
important sections of the lesson. Do not feel that 
you must cover every point made in the students’ 
material even though the following outline is 
comprehensive. 

Choose an aim for the lesson. This might be 
to confront your students with a number of cases 
or situations making for the suppression of civil 
liberties; also, to win them to the position of up- 
holding liberty for all. This can be done through 
adequate preparation, reasoned persuasion, and 
prayer. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Racial limitations on freedom 
II. Equality of educational opportunity 
III. Economic opportunity 
IV. Freedom of belief, expression, and associa- 
tion 
V. Freedom and national security 
VI. The denial of due process 
VII. Religion and the state 
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To BEGIN 


Because this lesson is made up largely of spe- 
cific instances of the struggle for freedom, I sug- 
gest that you begin by reading—or appointing (in 
advance) someone else to read—Acts 4: 1-22. This 
is a specific instance in the New Testament. 

Then plunge into the presentation of as many 
of the sections of the outline as you think you 
have time for. It is unlikely that there will be 
time in the session to cover all the sections. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Racial limitations on freedom 


Briefly mention the false assumption of inborn 
inferiority of one racial group to another, and 
point out the progress that has been achieved in 
race relations through the years. 

Say that interracial violence, in all sections, 
often takes the form of severe economic pressures 
and political devices. But it is not confined to any 
one section; all are more or less guilty. Orientals 
in the Far West, Latin Americans and Indian 
Americans in the Southwest, Jews in all sections 
of the country, and other minority groups may be 
the victims of such economic pressures and of 
violence. 

Will suggests that those who exert these pres- 
sures and place these restrictions upon the liberty 
of others suffer in less obvious ways. He asks: 
“What happens to their sense of justice, to their 
conception of good citizenship? Finally, what hap- 
pens to their belief in God as the father of all 
men, to their understanding of Jesus’ way of life, 
to their inward peace of conscience?” 


II. Equality of educational opportunity 


Many people feel that the Soviet Union is chal- 
lenging the United States, not only in missile and 
satellite development, but also in educational 
opportunity. Will anticipates congressional ac- 
tion in the United States designed “to extend new 
opportunities to hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents.” Furthermore, he holds that “our country 
is moving in the direction of free education 
through college for virtually all who desire it and 
are reasonably well qualified.” 

The picture in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation is darker. Because the public is unwilling 
to supply adequate funds, overcrowding, double 
shifts, heavier teaching loads, larger classes, in- 
adequate equipment, and the use of old and un- 
safe buildings continue to limit educational op- 
portunity. 


III. Economic opportunity 


This might be a good section to skip for lack of 
time. But if you do use it, briefly develop the 
history of organized labor from the time of the 
Black Death in Europe through the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley law in the United States. You 


might also mention so-called right-to-work laws 
that have been enacted in several states. 


IV. Freedom of belief, expression, and association 


Tell of the efforts of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in relation to black lists, influence on 
public officials, exertion of economic pressures, 
and attempts at censorship of books, movies, and 
television shows. (See Adult Student.) 

Do you know of any community experiments in 
censorship? If so, you might wish to present the 
facts in the case. 

Attempts of certain television stations to sup- 
press certain programs because of outside pres- 
sures may also be mentioned. In this connection 
quote Commissioner Robert T. Bartley concern- 
ing editorial positions taken by television broad- 
casters and the offering of equal time to people 
holding opposing views. 

State your own views with regard to various 
attempts to suppress free speech on public issues 
and also on the censorship of books and maga- 
zines. These may or may not be in accord with 
the views of the Adult Student writer. 


V. Freedom and national security 


Point out that in times of national crisis there 
are always attempts by well-meaning citizens and 


The full meaning of freedom is not taken for granted; 
it is learned. 
Harold M. Lambert 




































Additional Resources* 


How Free Are You? by Robert H. Hamill. 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 75 cents. 

But We Were Born Free, by Elmer Davis. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. $2.75. 

Nor Speak with Double Tongue; American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 75 cents. 

The Loyalty of Free Men, by Alan Barth... 
Pocket Book C-32. 35 cents. 

Freedom Agenda Pamphlets; Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., 164 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 25 cents 
each. 

Your Freedom Is in Trouble, Paul L. Leh- 
mann. National Student Council, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 25 cents. 

AUvuDIO- VISUAL 

Sound of a Stone, 16 mm., 20 minutes. Rental: 
color, $10.50; black and white, $6. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











pressure groups to suppress the liberties of in- 
dividuals. 

Briefly tell of the Jencks case as described in 
Adult Student. Will says that the court decisions 
in several cases of this type may seem technical 
but “are important in maintaining and defining 
important individual rights which pertain to 
everyone in a democracy and not just to Commu- 
nists or some other unpopular minority.” 


VI. The denial of due process 


Mention police brutality, illegal arrest, illegal 
detention without booking or without counsel, 
illegal search, vagrancy charges, and wire tap- 
ping. (Here you may wish to refer to the pam- 
phlet, Nor Speak With Double Tongue.) It may be 
that in your own community such denials of due 
process of law occur. You might suggest an in- 
vestigation by a special class committee. 


VII. Religion and the state 


This section of the lesson is closely related to 
the Bible passage read earlier in the session. 
Refer to it before proceeding with the develop- 
ment of this section. 

Speak briefly of the successful attempts of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Oregon and other 
states to secure state legislation providing free 
textbooks for parochial schools and for bus trans- 
portation to and from those schools. All this adds 
up to a continuing controversy between the Cath- 
olics on the one hand and Protestants, Jews, and 
other American citizens on the other. 

Now refer to the legal status of conscientious 
objectors and to the fact that those who base 
their objection on nonreligious grounds are, by 
act of Congress, excluded from exemption from 
military service. Will comments, “Unfortunately, 
the Supreme Court has held that the recognition 
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of conscientious objection is a privilege extended 
by Congress and not a right under the Constitu- 
tion, and hence Congress can define the extent of 
the privilege as it sees fit.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the advantages in a system by 
which all who are qualified for advanced educa- 
tion may obtain it? What disadvantages, if any, 
are there? 

2. In an economy so largely dominated by large 
corporations and labor unions, how can the free- 
dom of individuals be safeguarded? 

3. Is restrictive action against a book, magazine, 
motion picture, or television show a matter of 
concern for the general public and law-enforce- 
ment officers? Why? 

4. What would you do if pressure groups in 
your community should try to get your board of 
education to suppress a certain textbook on the 
ground that it is favorable to the United Nations? 

5. To what extent are the rights of Commu- 
nists or Jehovah’s Witnesses, with whom most of 
us do not agree, of concern to us? 

6. Do you believe that separation of church 
and state is important to American freedom? 
Why? 


In CLOSING 


Briefly sum up the areas covered in your pres- 
entation. You may wish to add a brief prayer that 
all members of the group will join in upholding 
true freedom under God. 

Before dismissing the group say that it is one 
thing to insist on one’s rights and liberties and 
another to accept one’s responsibilities as a 
citizen. Next Sunday’s lesson will deal with the 
responsibility of free men, citizens of the United 
States. Perhaps some of us are not really fulfill- 
ing our responsibilities as adult citizens. Next 
Sunday’s lesson should stab us awake to our fail- 
ures and lapses in this respect. 

Ask every member to read the lesson treat- 
ment in Adult Student thoughtfully and prayer- 
fully. Point out that nothing you can say to the 
members of the class can take the place of their 
own study of the lesson at home; and that their 
previous preparation will enable them to listen 
with intelligence and, when given opportunity, to 
express their own views effectively. 


The Group in Action 





By FRED CLOUD 

These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


This session will be most fruitful if considerable 
advance preparation is made by various members 
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of the class. These bits of advance preparation 
can be made either by volunteers or by persons 
whom you select for particular jobs. 

One or two members of your class might be 
asked to read portions—or all—of the Friend- 
ship Press book on Christian race relations listed 
on page 21. 

These should be read with this question in 
mind: In what ways do prejudice and discrimi- 
nation limit the freedom of the object of the prej- 
udice? Of the person practicing the discrimina- 
tion? Summary statements might be made to the 
class, followed by group discussion. 

Another person or committee might be asked to 
clip stories from the newspaper during the week 
to indicate the situation in your community with 
regard to the protection of rights of minority 
groups, whether racial, religious, or national. 
These might be summarized for the class. 

One person might talk during the week with 
the principal of the high school in your town, or 
with the president of a nearby college about these 
questions: What does “freedom of opportunity” 
mean in terms of scholarship aid for deserving 
students of limited financial means? Should schol- 
arships be limited to students of science, or 
should they include students of the humanities? 
Then, at the appropriate point in the discussion, 
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this person might report his findings to the class. 

Still another person might investigate the situa- 
tion of labor in your community—perhaps at a 
labor temple or headquarters—with regard to 
unemployment, opportunities for employment by 
persons of different races, and so forth. 

Others might examine the paperback books on 
newsstands in drugstores in your community and 
ask themselves this question: Is censorship of 
books ever a good thing? If so, why? If not, why 
not? The same might be asked of films, radio, 
and television programs. 

Perhaps the above seems like an excessive 
amount of advance preparation and committee 
work. But we would point out that a discussion 
of freedom is not an academic, ivory-tower 
matter. It is intensely practical, involving every 
one of us every day. Encourage as much par- 
ticipation as possible, but don’t be discouraged if 
some members of your class do not immediately 
see all the ramifications of this topic. 

If even a portion of the suggested preparation 
has been made, much of the class session should 
be devoted to sharing of the findings, and dis- 
cussion of the implications of these findings. 

If the group has not done any actual investiga- 
tion, seek to stimulate their interest in doing so 
on their own, as a follow-up of this session. 


Responsibility of Free Men 
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By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


This teaching plan is planned primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you read the material in Adult Student, 
you will notice that it is not quite so specific as 
the preceding lesson. Still, it has many concrete 
suggestions you will want to bring out in your 
presentation to the class. Mark or copy out those 
paragraphs you think should have special treat- 
ment. 

Choose an appropriate Bible passage with 
which to give the lesson scriptural support. One 
suggestion would be Judges 9:7-15 (Jotham’s 
fable). If you use this, you will need to give it 
a historical setting. 


By hiding, Jotham, the youngest son of Jerub- 
baal, escaped a massacre of his brothers by Abim- 
elech, a self-seeking politician who operated in 
the days before the monarchy in Israel. After 
Abimelech had been proclaimed king by the 
Shechemites, Jotham appeared on Mount Ger- 
izim, near where they were assembled, and ad- 
dressed them in this meaningful fable. 

The fable was intended to appeal to the con- 
science and sense of political responsibility of the 
people of Shechem. The fable can be used to 
emphasize personal responsibility for choosing 
officials and for officeholding today. If you decide 
to use this Scripture passage, you may wish to 
appoint a member who reads well to prepare to 
read the fable at the beginning of the session. 

Decide upon an aim for teaching this lesson. 
I would suggest this: to prick the consciences of 
my students on the matter of political responsi- 
bility and activity as free men in a free society 
and incidentally to dispel the commonly held be- 
lief that politics is dirty business. You may wish 
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to restate this aim in your own terms or to choose 
some other emphasis of the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Democracy and integrity 

II. A perspective of freedom 
III. The requirements of freedom 
IV. Our personal responsibility 
V. Our social responsibility 


To BEGIN 


As suggested under “Preparing to Teach” it 
would be well to begin this session, after relating 
it to the two preceding sessions, with a reading 
of Jotham’s fable—Judges 9: 7-15—first giving the 
historical setting. As suggested above, this read- 
ing might well be given by a previously prepared 
and selected member of the class. 

You may, however, wish to choose a different 
selection of Scripture, perhaps from the list of 
daily Bible readings in Adult Student. 

In any case, relate the Bible passage to the 
theme of personal responsibility for civic affairs. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Democracy and integrity 


Say to the class: Just as democracy depends 
on personal integrity of all the citizens of a 
nation, so does freedom. Integrity means not 
only honesty but also wholeness. One cannot be 
true to himself unless he is for all people at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

You may wish to quote from Will: “We ur- 
gently need a single standard for the rights, free- 
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dom, and conduct of all our people ... there can 
no longer be room for second-class citizens, for 
caste systems based on color or nationality, or 
for the curtailment of personal liberty by force 
or threats of force.” 

Make this point: American citizens cannot ex- 
perience the inner satisfaction that truly free 
men possess until the day comes when everyone 
in this nation has substantially the same freedom. 


II. A perspective of freedom 


Say something like this: In the exercise of one’s 
own freedom one may injure the person, property, 
or feelings of another person. So we, as Chris- 
tians, must accept many limitations on our per- 
sonal liberty. 

Illustrate this truth by referring to the air- 
plane pilot and railroad engineer, the “quiet” 
signs in the vicinity of hospitals, drivers’ tests, 
fire-prevention inspections of buildings, police 
arrests for speeding or for driving at night with- 
out lights. 

Will follows up these illustrations by showing 
that not to accept such restrictions on one’s per- 
sonal liberty would be actually to lose that liberty. 
For instance, he asks, “How free would you feel 
to travel by plane or train if you knew that the 
pilot or engineer might have been drinking and 
that your safety was precarious?” 

Clinch this truth by quoting Will to this effect: 
“True freedom means a regulation of our conduct 
with respect for the rights of others so that all 
may enjoy the fast transportation and the modern 
conveniences of our civilization.” 









To fulfill their responsibility as 
free men, all persons entitled to 
vote must express themselves at 
the polls. 
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Ill. The requirements of freedom 


Note that Will calls attention to certain im- 
portant prerequisites of personal freedom, in- 
cluding (a) a substantial middle class, (b) a 
stable economy, (c) widespread education. He 
also suggests that there are many other factors, 
some of which he touches upon later in the unit. 
You may wish to suggest some that have occurred 
to you in your period of preparation; or perhaps 
some student may do so. 


IV. Our personal responsibility 


This part of the lesson is, I think, the most 
important and should receive most of the time 
of the session; for it gets down to brass tacks. 

Say to the class: If the individual citizen is 
healthy and active, democracy flourishes; if he 
is anemic and listless, it languishes. And if 
enough individuals are self-centered and indif- 
ferent to public affairs, democracy is on its way 
out. 

Will points out that only a small minority of 
the qualified voters in the United States take 
the trouble to vote. He estimates only 50 to 60 
per cent. (He might have added that some demo- 
cratic nations show a higher percentage.) 

You may also wish to point out that in most 
states a whole year’s residence is required before 
a newcomer can vote. If this year of waiting in- 
cludes a state or national election, the depriva- 
tion of the right to vote is serious. Some thought- 
ful observers believe that state legislation should 
be enacted to shorten the time of waiting and thus 
encourage voting. 

Unfortunately, Will says, many people, includ- 


_ ing churchmen, dislike political responsibility. 


They rationalize their dislike by calling politics 
“dirty.” But is it right to denounce the graft in 
politics and to overlook the questionable pro- 
cedures that undoubtedly obtain in the business 
world? 

Say: Each one of us must assume his respon- 
sibility as a free member of a democratic social 
order. The first step in this is to cultivate a per- 
sonal interest in public affairs. The second step 
is to adopt a simple plan for keeping reasonably 
well informed on current issues and candidates. 

Here you might call attention to these pam- 
phlets available from the Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois: Stop, Look, 
and Listen (5 cents) and Register Christian Opin- 
ion (10 cents). Other helpful guides and sources 
of information are available from’ League of 
Women Voters (contact your local unit); Board 
of Social and Economic Relations of The Meth- 
odist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois; Board of Temperance of The Methodist 
Church, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washing- 
ton 2, D.C.; and current periodicals. 

This statement by Will is worth nothing: “The 
passive acceptance of the decisions and policies 
of government—on any level—does not constitute 








good citizenship. . . . The person who inquires, 
who recommends, who protests, who supports, 
and who opposes is the one who pumps the blood 
of life into the veins of freedom.” 

In this connection I have found another good 
quotation you may wish to use at this point. It 
is from an editorial entitled “Checklist of 
Enemies,” by Norman Cousins: 

“The enemy is not solely an atomic-muscled 
totalitarian power with a world ideology. 

“The enemy is many people. He is a man whose 
only concern about the world is that it stay in 
one piece during his own lifetime... . 

“The enemy is a man who not only believes in 
his own helplessness but actually worships it. . . . 

“The enemy is a man who has a total willing- 
ness to delegate his worries about the world to 
officialdom.” 1 

Do not be afraid to challenge the class sharply 
at this point. This is your opportunity to achieve 
the primary aim suggested under “Preparing to 
Teach.” If you fail to disturb the complacency 
of your students on this matter of personal respon- 
sibility for public affairs, you might as well have 
not come before the class at this session. 


V. Our social responsibility 


You may wish to close the session without tak- 
ing up this section of the outline, and that is all 
right if time grows short. But if you deem it wise, 
you may call attention to some organized groups 
that are working for special interests and con- 
cerns. Some of these interests, no doubt, are 
selfish and warrant disapproval as “pressure 
groups” and “lobbyists.” 

Many so-called lobbyists and pressure groups 
are, however, a legitimate part of our demo- 
cratic form of government. Without them our 
democracy would function less effectively. Will 
believes that every Christian citizen should 
ally himself with one or more of these organized 
groups and thus exercise his concern and personal 
responsibility for the welfare of all the people. 

Of these so-called pressure groups Will singles 
out the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, the 
Urban League, and the National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors. But you may wish to 
lift up some other organization with whose pur- 
poses and methods of action you are in accord and 
with which you would like to see members of 
your class align themselves. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it wrong to excuse one’s failure to 
vote and engage in political activity by saying 
that politics is dirty business? 

2. What do you feel should be done to extend 
the franchise to all qualified citizens? Do you 
favor laws that would shorten the time of resi- 
dence of newcomers to a state? Why? 


1 From Saturday Review of Literature, July 27, 1967. 











3. How would you answer the man who says, 
“It doesn’t do any good to write to congressmen”? 

4. Do you agree with Norman Cousins that an 
enemy of the people is one who is willing “to 
delegate his worries about the world to official- 
dom”? Give reasons for your answers. 

5. How can a citizen judge between selfish 
lobbyists and pressure groups and those which 
make a contribution to our civic order? 


In CLOSING 


Refer to “Conclusion” (Adult Student), lifting 
up the work of the local-church commission on 
Christian social relations. Say that you will be 
glad to recommend for membership on such a 
commission anyone who would like to work on it. 

Take a little time to present next week’s theme, 
“New Frontiers of Freedom.” 

Say that the quest for freedom is dynamic. We 
dare not relax in our efforts to achieve and 
preserve it. In our fear that outside forces of 
foreign powers may conquer and enslave us, per- 
haps we have become indifferent to internal forces 
that would hamper and ultimately destroy our 
freedom. Read what Will has to say in Adult 
Student about freedom’s new frontiers and come 
prepared to consider the areas this author dis- 
cusses. Think through the questions he raises. 


ra———The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This session lends itself well to small group 
(buzz group) discussion, followed by sharing 
with the whole group. Four major points in the 
lesson material can be picked up and discussed, 
evaluated, and rephrased by your class in buzz 
groups, then shared in the class as a whole. 

First are definitions of “liberty” and “freedom” 
in Christian terms. It would be a good discipline 
for your class to actually write down these defini- 
tions—or have a recorder do it for the group. 
Make it as clear as possible. 

Then evaluate these definitions in terms of 

«the Christian faith. Does the Christian view of 
man and of his relations with his fellow man make 
any difference in the definition of liberty and 
freedom? If so, how? If not, why not? 

Second is the relation of freedom to God’s 
purpose. Read the paragraph in which Will states: 
“For the person who loves God, . . . Freedom 
becomes freedom for a purpose.” What is God’s 
purpose that can be achieved through man’s 
freedom? This can be the high point of the unit, 
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if the class really puts on its “thinking cap” and 
gets down below the surface to bedrock reality. 

A third point might be approached either 
through buzz groups or through a short debate 
(five minutes to each side) followed by group 
discussion. In that portion of the lesson dealing 
with limits on freedom, the question can be in- 
troduced: For the common good, should there be 
still further limits on freedom of individuals? 
For example, should there be prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic beverages in the community, the 
state, and the nation? This would limit the free- 
dom of individuals who want to drink. Yet it 
would cut down on traffic deaths, crime, and so 
forth. Other illustrations might be used. 

A fourth problem for discussion is that con- 
cerning voting. Inasmuch as this is a year for 
congressional elections, a very practical applica- 
tion of the principles in this unit might be worked 
toward by grappling with the question: As a 
group of Christian citizens, what should we do 
about getting out the vote? If there is consensus as 
a result of discussion, your class might resolve 
to ally itself with other groups in the community 
in getting out the vote this November. 

If there are issues before Congress about which 
members of your class are concerned, they might 
express them to the group. Raise this question: 
What kind of letter to your congressman would 
most fully represent a Christian approach to this 
problem? 

You might have on hand copies of Register 
Christian Opinion. This gives an accurate listing 
of all congressional committees and _ indicates 
proper forms of address for congressmen, sena- 
tors, and so forth. As an expression of Christian 
concern, your class might draft a letter to your ° 
congressman, giving your views on legislative 
matters that seem to you of great importance. 

Still another approach would be to role play 
a visit to your congressman, with one member 
of the class assuming the role of the congress- 
man and two or three others being the visiting 
delegation. Then, talk through your concerns 
about issues before Congress. 

A final point of action for your class would 
be to examine the Discipline (1956 edition) , espe- 
cially Paragraph 276, with regard to a local- 
church commission on Christian social relations. 
In advance of the class session, have some mem- 
ber check with the pastor to discover if your 
church has one. If not, your group might want 
to discuss the feasibility of having such a com- 
mission in your church. 

If the group thinks it would be a really good 
idea, they might delegate a committee to ap- 
proach the pastor and the quarterly conference 
about organizing one. There should be a willing- 
ness on the part of the class members to serve 
on such a commission, if asked; for it often hap- 
pens that persons are asked to carry through with 
ideas they originate. 
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New Frontiers of Freedom 





The Leader in Action 








By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read Will’s treatment in Adult Student care- 
fully, noting that, after a brief introduction, he 
develops the frontiers of freedom under nine head- 
ings. In a group situation nine “frontiers” would 
be too many for profitable discussion. But if you 
plan the available time well, you can use a nine- 
point outline with a brief summary to good effect. 
In this way your group will get an over-all picture 
of what lies ahead in the path of relatively free 
men. 

Choose a brief Bible passage to give spiritual 
reinforcement to the theme. You may refer to 
the daily Bible readings in Adult Student or 
choose the passage suggested under “To Begin.” 

Write out your teaching aim for this lesson. 
Mine would be to bring to the attention of my stu- 
dents nine areas in which there is a continuing 
struggle with those forces and movements that 
tend to limit or throttle it. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Corporations and labor unions 
II. Free movement of persons 
III. Economic security and freedom 
IV. Armaments and democracy 
V. “Government knows best” 
VI. Church and state 
VII. The mass mind in a mass society 
VIII. Freedom in the world 
IX. Political democracy 


To BrEcIN 


I would begin by saying to the class that to 
complete our unit on foundations of freedom it 
is well to look ahead at some tension points that 
are rapidly developing in America. 

Then I would read or have someone else read 
from Paul’s Letter to the Galatians, which has 
been called “a charter of religious freedom.” 


— verses would be Galatians 5:1, 13-15, 25; 


*Send your i : 
promptly. World Service offering to your conference treasurer 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Corporations and labor unions 


Using material under this heading in Will’s 
treatment, show how the growth of large corpora- 
tions has led to an alarming rise in small-business 
failures. Say that for the sake of freedom in 
America something needs to be done to counter- 
act this trend. (Do not take time to go into ways 
of solving the problem.) 

Similarly some labor unions and labor leaders 
have become powerful, corrupt, and arrogant. 
In a message to Congress last January the Presi- 
dent recommended legislation to correct this chal- 
lenge to democracy and freedom. 


II. Free movement of persons 


Call attention to certain Department of State 
policies restricting the granting of passports to 
travel abroad. Say that these policies have since 
been somewhat modified as a result of protests 
and court decisions. 

Mention the McCarran-Walter Act and point 
out its unfairness with regard to immigration 
from certain parts of the world, such as south- 
eastern Europe and the Asia-Pacific triangle. 
Quote Will: “America’s professions of democracy 
and freedom will have a hollow ring to people 
overseas who know more about the injustices of 
her immigration laws than most of her own peo- 
ple do.” 


III. Economic security and freedom 


Will charges that “we are in grave danger of 
unconsciously becoming materialists at the same 
time that we oppose the materialism of Soviet 
communism.” Then he spells out five possible 
consequences of a materialistic line of thought 
and action. If you have sufficient time, briefly 
note these five items. 


IV. Armaments and democracy 


Say that the expenditure of some forty billion 
dollars a year on military defense carries danger 
to American freedom. 

For one thing, our economic structure is thus 
based on the spending of money raised by federal 
taxes for the production of an increasing variety 
of arms. These arms quickly become obsolescent, 
requiring more and more extravagant appropria- 
tions. This makes for an unhealthy economy. 
Regardless of whether the arms race results in 
a hot war or not—and arms races have invariably 
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led to war in the past—an economic order so 
based is headed for trouble. 

Moreover (as Will points out), this policy 
“has opened the door for professional military 
men to exert strong influence in foreign policy 
and in many aspects of civilian life. . . . especially 
those interested in government military con- 
tracts.” These developments call for a renewed 
concern that the military be subordinated to 
civilian control. 

Use the quotation from John Foster Dulles, 
given in Adult Student. 


V. “Government knows best” 


Will uses the illustration of Pentagon pressures 
upon Congress to enact a permanent system of 
universal compulsory military training to show 
the tendency of the federal government to control 
the lives of its citizens and take away their free- 
dom. He points out, however, that through the 
alertness of Congress and counterpressures by 
many groups the Pentagon plans were thwarted. 
But the public-relations experts in the Pentagon 
are still persistently on the job. 

Another illustration of this point is the policy 
of the Atomic Energy Commission to withhold 
information from the public and then play down 
the danger of radioactive fall-out from nuclear- 
weapons tests. They do this despite the grave 
warnings of large numbers of nuclear scientists. 
Citizens must control these governmental agen- 
cies and demand that the President and Congress 
see that they do not overstep the bounds of their 
powers and responsibilities. 

Will also calls attention to the tendency of 
some government officials to regard churches and 
other organizations as agencies that can be used 
by governmental bureaus to support their own 
plans and programs. He says that there is “a fine 
line separating the supplying of information from 
outright propaganda” and that this separation 
is important and should be maintained regardless 
of the cost. 


VI. Church and state 


Call attention to continuing efforts of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to obtain public aid 
for their parochial schools and transportation 
to and from those schools. Also point out the 
attempt of that group to force Catholic morals 
upon the people through legislation and economic 
pressures. Will says: “To resist such moves with- 
out falling into the error of anti-Catholic prej- 
udice will require both Christian love and grace.” 

In this context you might well call attention 
to the leadership of the organization with the 
unwieldy name, Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State. 

POAU (to shorten the name) suggests that 
two questions be asked of every presidential 
candidate: (1) Do you approve or disapprove 
of the church directive (Canon 1374) to American 
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Catholic parents to boycott our public schools 
unless they receive special permission from their 
bishops? (2) What is your personal conviction 
concerning the bishops’ denouncement of the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the religion 
clause of the First Amendment, the payment of 
government funds to parents for major parochial- 
school costs, and the payment of tax money for 
such fringe benefits as bus transporation for 
school children? 

You may wish to point out that there is strong 
likelihood that a Roman Catholic senator of 
excellent character and outstanding ability will 
be nominated for President in 1960. You may also 
wish to warn your class that present policies of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America would 
make the choice of such a candidate a question- 
able one. 


VII. The mass mind in a mass society 


Speak briefly of the mass media of communica- 
tion—radio, television, motion pictures, news- 
papers, books, signs, and billboards—now at work 
upon the American mind. Trained psychologists 
in the field of advertising are on the way to 
creating a mass mind, which in itself is a danger 
to freedom. Will remarks, “. . . we find ourselves 
in a mass society, being bombarded by mass media 
in an effort to sell us the standardized products 
of mass production.” This has alarming possi- 
bilities. 


VIII. Freedom in the world 


Point out that people in other lands than ours 
are also seeking freedom and that in many cases 
the policies of our government are obstructing 
their efforts. Will refers particularly to the failure 
of our representative to the United Nations to 
support the independence aspirations of the 
Algerians. 

He also refers to our support, with armaments, 
of Dictator Trujillo in the Dominican Republic 
and of Batista in Cuba. “Again and again,” he 
charges, “arms supplied to Latin America have 
been used to overthrow democracy, or to retain 
power while thwarting elections.” 

The political situations of peoples seeking free- 
dom is constantly changing. In discussing this 
topic refer to current situations and policies. 


IX. Political democracy 

Briefly present this item of the outline. I think 
I would do it simply by quoting what Will says 
in his first paragraph under this subhead, begin- 
ning with the words “In a world .. .” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(There will not be time for the group to discuss 
each of the ten points. However, you may 
it possible to work these questions into the lesson 
presentation.) 
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Independence Hall in Philadelphia is a symbol of past and present 


freedoms and points to new frontiers of freedom for the future. 








1. How serious is the growth in economic power 
of a relatively small number of huge corporations? 

2. In the long run, how is the tendency to 
base our economic structure largely upon the 
armaments race likely to affect the struggle 
for freedom? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
(in the context of the American and Christian 
ideal of freedom) of a program of federal aid 
to education? 

4. How can rank-and-file citizens provide in- 
formed and sound public opinion to guide and 
direct their elected leaders? 


In CLOSING 


Briefly sum up the main teaching points of the 
four lessons of this unit and express the hope 
that your students and yourself will be increas- 
ingly alert to the many threats and obstacles to 
genuine freedom. 

Call attention to the next unit of the Adult 
Fellowship Series, “The Bible Speaks.” Urge 
every member to read at least the first lesson 
treatment early in the coming week. 





The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The author (Adult Student) has “scattered his 
shots” in this lesson. If the discussion is not to 
degenerate into conversational hash, you as leader 
will need to help the group focus on what seem 
the most important among the ten areas of “test- 
ing of freedom” in days ahead. 

A productive approach to this session would be 
to ask several class members, in advance, to 
secure data—and, in some cases, materials—for 
sharing with the class. Some sources are indicated 
below. Others can be located in your public 
library. 

Data are not self-interpreting. Giving a set 
of statistics should not cut off discussion; rather, 
it should merely set the stage for an informed 
discussion. 

A college professor of economics might be in- 
terviewed by one member of the class relative 
to the growth in power of corporations and labor 
unions in America. 

Another approach to this area would be to 
write to the Fund for the Republic, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York, and request two 
pamphlets (15 cents each): Economic Power and 
the Free Society, by A. A. Berle, Jr.; and Unions 
and Union Leaders of Their Own Choosing, by 
Clark Kerr. These two pamphlets are part of a 
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The Bible Speaks 


During August the classes using the Adult 
Fellowship Series will have a unit on “The 
Bible Speaks.” The purpose of this study is 
to help adults appreciate the meaning of 
biblical materials for the people for whom 
and/or concerning whom they were written 
in order to gain a more adequate understand- 
ing of the Old and New Testaments as a basis 
for Christian living. 

The topics for the five lessons are: 


August 3: “He Who Has Ears to Hear...” 

August 10: “Of Making Many Books” 

August 17: The Bible Speaks in Judgment 

August 24: The Bible Speaks in Assurance 

August 31: The Bible Speaks as the Living 
Word 











continuing “inquiry into liberty and justice in 
modern America.” 

Another class member might write to the U.S. 
Department of State, Washington, D.C., and 
inquire about restrictions on passports and for- 
eign travel. 

One of the points at which real action should 
result is with regard to our tremendous wealth 
as symbolized in our food surpluses. Data re- 
garding the distribution abroad of surpluses can 
be secured from Methodist Committee on Over- 
seas Relief, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N.Y. 

A question for discussion might be this: Can 
we, as Christian citizens, have an easy conscience 
when food rots in warehouses while millions 
around the world are hungry? The further ques- 
tion should be faced, What can we do about it? 
The group’s decision might be communicated to 
your congressman. 

Interpretative leaflets about the work of the 
United Nations for peace, freedom, and human 
rights can be secured from the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

You will perhaps want to focus your attention 
on not more than two or three of the areas in 
this lesson and try to grapple with the questions 
with a degree of thoroughness. 

In closing—You might summarize the main 
points that have been resolved in the four sessions. 
If you have a class secretary, a brief written 
record might be kept, particularly of group de- 
cisions to take action, whether it be to write your 
congressman, to secure further information, or 
some other project. 

A prayer of thanksgiving for the new insights 
gained and of dedication to the resolves that 
have been made should conclude the unit. 
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RESOURCES FOR 
ADULT GROUPS 


The publication formerly known 
as Brace Up Your Minds has ac- 
quired a new title with the 1958-59 
issue: Resources for Adult Groups. 

The new title is more descriptive 
of its purpose and contents. See 
page 11 for a discussion of the 
pamphlet and its uses. 

Resources for Adult Groups may 
be ordered (free) from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


This year’s lessons in the Old 
Testament are concluded in the 
July-September quarter. Elmer A. 
Leslie, retired professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament literature, has 
written the thirteen lessons dealing 
with “The Psalms.” Francis E. 
Kearns, pastor of the Wauwatosa 
(Wisconsin) Methodist Church, has 
written “The Teacher With the 
Class.” 

This quarter’s lessons deal with 
selections from Psalms. The psalms 
are divided according to type, and 
their significance for the people 
who wrote them and for us today 
is explored. 

Book reviews on the third cover 
suggest supplementary reading. 

The issue contains one picture 
and a drawing of the floor plan of 
a replica of Solomon’s Temple as 
visualized by experts. 


ADULT STUDENT 


Douglas Jackson, Carl Soule, 
and Harold Ewing wrote the three 
units of study in the International 
Lesson Series for July-September. 
The lessons deal with different 
aspects of justice. 

The July Adult Fellowship Se- 
ries, entitled “Foundations of Free- 
dom,” is written by Herman Will, 
Jr. The August lessons, “The Bible 
Speaks,” are written by Francis 
Christie. “Our Public Schools,” by 
Thomas Van Loon, is the study for 
September. 

Articles of particular interest 
will be “Is the Social Gospel Out 
of Date?” by Henry Hitt Crane 
(July) and “The School Bus Issue” 
by John C. Bennett (September). 





EPWORTH NOTES 


Epworth Notes, a monthly peri- 
odical (pocket-size) carries a 
treatment of the International Les- 
son Series. 

The July lessons have been writ- 
ten by James Milton Ariail, for 
many years professor of English at 
Columbia College, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

J. Daniel Barron, Superintend- 
ent of the Wichita Falls District in 
the North Texas Conference, has 
written the August lessons. 

The writer for September is J. 
Tremayne Copplestone, pastor of 
Maple Street Methodist Church, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

In each issue brief articles pre- 
cede the lessons. Among them is 
one on “Exchange Students” by 
Senator J. W. Fulbright. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Bible Lessons for Adults and 
Bible Teacher for Adults are com- 
panion pieces of church-school les- 
son material, especially designed 
and written for the use of adults 
in rural churches. The writer of 
the students’ quarterly is John 
Baxter Howes, head of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Church, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland. 

William Clifton Moore, professor 
of religious education at Boston 
University School of Theology, has 
written the lessons in the teacher’s 
quarterly. 

In both publications significant 
articles precede the lessons. 


MATURE YEARS 


“Afraid to Change?” is the open- 
ing article in the July-September 
issue of Mature Years. This is fol- 
lowed with “Health Hints—Salt 
and Water.” “Take a Trip” is next. 
It describes the benefits certain 
persons received from taking trips 
—short and cheap, extensive and 
expensive. 

“Getting Along With the Family” 
deals with a personal subject in a 
constructive way. 

“Have You a Smallish Talent?” 
asks Grandma Walker. Smallish or 
not, it is important to the individual 
and developing it can bring much 


happiness. Adult Adventure also 
gives helpful hints for using one’s 
talents. 

Equally significant and pertinent 
for older adults are the other arti- 
cles in this issue, including the 
treatment of the International Les- 
son Series and the Daily Medita- 
tions for the quarter. 


FORECAST 


Issued quarterly, Forecast con- 
tains information about forthcom- 
ing Methodist church-school pub- 
lications. 

One significant feature of this 
useful publication is the listing and 
brief description of audio-visuals 
recommended for use with the va- 
rious approved study courses. 

Forecast may be obtained free 
from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The summer issue of Wesley 
Quarterly carries two _ valuable 
supplements to the lessons: “The 
Christian Looks at His Citizen- 
ship,” by Douglas Jackson, shows 
how our Christian faith should in- 
fluence our citizenship. “The 
Church, Labor, and Industry,” an 
editorial by Charles M. Laymon, 
calls attention to a number of areas 
in which Christians can work for 
greater social and economic justice. 

Roy L. Smith’s “Out of the 
Mouths of Caves,” dealing with the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
is also unusually interesting. 

All Methodist adults will be in- 
terested in “Informed Christians 
Are Better Christians” which intro- 
duces a new and very significant 
type of study for adults. 

The lesson treatments are pre- 
pared by Halford E. Luccock. 


SOURCEBOOK 


Sourcebook is a quarterly hand- 
book for leaders of the Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. One 
section is devoted to Sunday-by- 
Sunday plans for adult groups. 
Suggestions are given for Sunday- 
evening use of study units that are 
not being used in the Sunday- 
school sessions. 











For YOUR class... 
Vital and Meaningful 


THE NEW SERIES OF 


BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


FOR 
CLASS 
STUDY 
OR 
PERSONAL 
READING 


Beginning with CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING by Bishop 
Werner on September 1, publication gets under way on the 
new BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS series. During the next 
six years, this new series will bring to adult Christian edu- 
cation twelve books by some of the finest writers available. 
The twelve studies will be in the areas of The Faith, The 
Church, The Christian Life, and The World. These books 
are being recommended as electives on Sunday morning in 
place of the International Lessons, the Adult Bible Course, 
or the Adult Fellowship Series, and for other study groups 
and for personal reading. 


128 pages 
Cloth-Bound 
$1.00 
Leader's 
Guide 
30¢ 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING pictures religion and the fam- 
ily in true perspective, with religion placed at the very 
center of the whole pattern of living together. The writer 
places emphasis on the worth of the individual in the family, 
and presents the responsibilities, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities of parents with understanding and deep insight. 
The challenge of Christian parenthood stands out as one 
of Life’s great challenges. This is a book that will throw 
a clear light on many of the problems of Christian family 
living and clarify the thinking of your class members. Be 
sure to consider it in your future teaching plans. 


Please order from House serving you 


ole The Methodist Publishing House 


Baltimore 3 
Nashville 2 


Chicago 11 
New York 11 


Since 1789 


Cincinnati 2 
Pittsburgh 30 


Dallas 1 
Portland 5 


Kansas City 6 
San Francisco 2 


Detroit 1 
Richmond 16 











